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Congress Stays on the Job 

Congress decided last week that this 
was no time to adjourn. Congressmen 
had been wrangling about it for some 
time. Democratic leaders said all de- 
fense legislation had been passed. Con- 
gress had nothing more to do. Repub- 
lican chiefs thought Congress should 
stay in Washington to keep an eye on 
things during the emergency period. 

Finally the House voted 191 to 148 
not to adjourn. All the —— 
voted against adjournment. They were 
joined by 44 Democrats, two Pro- 
gressives and one American Laborite. 
This means that Congress will probably 
stay in session for the rest of the year. 
(The session ends automatically on 
Jan. 2.) President Roosevelt said Con- 

ress’ refusal to adjourn made no dif- 
Reciie to him. But the vote was a 
defeat for Administration leaders. 

The next question was, how would 
Congress keep itself busy for the rest 
of the year? The House had no special 
program. But there were two important 
bills still before the Senate. Both have 
passed the House. But if the Senate 
doesn’t vote on them now they will 
have to start all over again next year. 

The Administration is opposed to 
these bills. If Congress had adjourned 
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the bills would have died. Now they 


may be ry 

One of these measures is the Walter- 
Logan bill. This would give the courts 
more over administrative agen- 
cies like the NLRB. The other bill 
would make changes in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Rival Labor Conventions 


Both the big labor organizations of 
the United States met in convention 
last week. The CIO got together in At- 
lantic City, the AFL in New Orleans. 

There were two large question- 
marks at Atlantic City: what was John 
L. Lewis going to do? was there any 
chance of the CIO burying the hatchet 
with the AFL? 

Mr. Lewis left no doubt of his inten- 
tions. His supporters in the CIO gave 
him a forty-five minute ovation when 
he appeared on the convention plat- 
form. He wept with emotion. But he 
told them that “in just a day or two I 
will be out of this office.” 

Mr. Lewis wanted his friend and as- 
sistant, Philip Murray, to take his place. 
Mr. Murray hesitated. Before he would 
accept he demanded \a 
free hand in running the 
organization, And he in- 
sisted that the convention 
pass a resolution condemn- 
ing communism. He won 
on both points, although 
the anti-communist resolu- 
tion wasn’t very strong. 
He then agreed to accept 
the presidency. 

Prospects for peace be- 
tween the CIO and the 
AFL didn’t look very 
bright at Atlantic Me 
Sidney Hillman, speak- 
ing for the more con- 
servative CIO unions, 
wanted to make new 
peace proposals to the 
AFL. He was. supported 
a. the Amalgamated 

thing Workers, the tex- 
tile unions and some of 
the automobile, rubber 
and aluminum workers. 
But Mr. Lewis said that 
talking with AFL leaders 
was a “waste of time.” 


seemed to be behind Mr. 
Lewis. It was evident that 
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his influence in the CIO 
will still be strong even 


And most of the delegates” 


though he isn’t any longer its 
President Rede ed 


to make “an unselfish, a 


Nazi Agents 
The Dies Committee to Investigate 


thought that might get American diplo. 
mats in Europe into hot water. Instead, 


a 500-page was issued on the 
activities ok Gena agents in this 


country. It included photostats of docu- 
ments to prove the charges. Here are 
some of points brought out in the 
report: 

(1) It states that Dr. Ferdinand A. 
Kertess of the Chemical Marketing 
Company in New York is acting as the 
agent for German trade with the United 
States and South America. He is also 
said to be making plans for the organi- 
zation of German-American trade after 
the war. Although Dr. Kertess is «a 
American citizen and his company is 
listed as an American concern, the com- 
mittee declared, it has evidence to show 
“that their allegiance to the Nazi gov- 
ernment is of prime importance, to the 
exclusion of any other country.” 

(2) It names Manfred Zapp, lead 
of the Transocean News Service in New 
York, as the man in charge of German 
ae porwr in this country. He is also 
said to be working on German propa 
ganda in South America. 

(3) Dr. Zapp is quoted as ne 
the German government that it w 
be a good idea to stir up bad feeling 
between Japan and the United States. 
This would turn American eyes away 
from what is going on in Europe. (Dr. 
Zapp is now under arrest and a grand 
jury is investigating his activities.) 

(4) The report declares that the 
American Fe ip Forum, and the 
German Library of Information are al 
centers. of German en al- 
thou pretend not to be. 

4 pone also charges that 
many of the agents named in the report 
are paid by the German government 
through its Embassy and consulates. 
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First Men In 


The Army’s No. 1 rookie under the 
conscription law put on his uniform last 
week. He was John Edward Lawton, 
21, unemployed, of Everett, Mass. The 
oficer in charge of the induction ser- 
vice told him: “You are the first man 
in the United States to be inducted 
under this program. You've got a lot to 
live up to and we're expecting a lot 
from you.” “The government helped me 
out when I needed it,” Lawton said, 
“and I’m only too glad to be of service 
to the government now.” 

Lawton was soon followed by others. 
In scattered communities from New 
England to the Pacific Coast little 
groups of men raised their right hands 
and swore to bear “true faith and al 
legiance”. to the United States. 

Only a few hundred men were called 
up in the first week. But others will 
follow, day after day, until 800,000 inen 
have entered the service by June 30. 
Most of the first groups were volun- 
teers. They had asked to have their 
names moved up to the top of their 
draft boards’ lists. 

At the induction centers the new 
soldiers received physical examinations, 
were fingerprinted and given Army 
serial numbers. Then they took the mili- 
tary oath and went on to Army recep- 
tion centers to get uniforms. After a 
short course of elementary training at 
the reception centers they will be as- 
signed to army units 


Modern. Marathon 


The Italians were retreating helter- 
skelter before the Greeks on all sectors 
as last week ended There were no 
Italian soldiers, ex prisoners, lett on 
Greek soil. The fighting was all in Al- 
bania now 

The big Greek success of the week 
was the capture of Koritza. This is the 
third largest city in Albania. {t has been 
the main Italian base in this war. The 
Italians admitted that had been 
driven out of Koritza and they had 
suffered heavy lgsses. The Greeks were 
close on the heels of the retreating 
Italians everywhere. ‘ 

The Greeks were jubiliant, of course. 
They were now waging an offensive 
war, they said. Their object was to 
drive the Italian army into the sea.” 





Greeks and their British allies 
had a wonderful ity to strike 
a severe blow at the Axis, e ad- 
mitted. But the Greeks couldn't do it 
alone. And they doubted whether the 
Brititsh could spare enough men and 
planes for the job. “A British oppor- 
tunity is ing,” Hansen Baldwin 
wrote, “because of lack of strength to 
exploit it.’ 

Americans who have been in Greece, 
however, say that the British are ac- 
tually giving the Greeks much more 
help than they have admitted. The first 
British land forces were reported to 
have arrived in Greece last week. 

One of the Greek Cabinet Ministers 


‘told correspondents: “We shall not 


make the mistake of heroic Finland, 
which contenting itself with its suc- 
cesses, did not ask for aid abroad, 
Our appeal consists of one word — air- 
planes, airplanes, airplanes—.” The 
Greek government formally asked per- 
mission to buy planes in the United 
States. 


Parade to Berlin 
Feverish diplomatic activity con- 
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litical order” would be allowed to play 
any part in European affairs. 


Bulgaria and Yugoslavia would prob- - 


ably be the next countries to feel Ger- 
man pressure. It looked as if Yugoslavia 
might try to put up some kind of a 
fight. The Yugoslavs insisted that they 
had no intention of joining any kind of 
alliance. Bulgaria was more on the 
fence. Finally, however, Germany an- 
nounced that more nations would be 
si up now. Bulgaria breathed a y a 
of relief, and one official expressed the 
hope that his nation would be able to 
stay out of the war this winter. 

But what Bulgaria did might depend 
somewhat on Russia. And Russia's in- 
tentions were still a mystery. The Ger- 
mans claim that they are working hand 
in glove with Moscow. But last week 
Soviet sources denied that Hungary 
had joined the Axis “with the coopera- 
tion and full approval of the Soviet 
Union,” as the Germans claimed. The 
Russians were apparently still trying to 
play both ends against the middle. 

And Turkey was standing firm 
against German bribes and threats. Hit- 
ler is making progress toward his new 
order.” But he isn’t having things all 
his own way. There is a lot of persuad- 
ing to be done before he gets all ot 
Europe lined up behind him. 


Bombers for Britain 


Last week it was Birmingham’s turn. 
All one night mass formations of Ger- 
man bombers ‘lasted at this important 
industrial city in the English Mid- 
lands. Thousands of bombs were 
dropped. Anti-aircraft defenses were 
helpless against the steady stream of 





tinues in Berlin. Hitler's 
first visitor of the week 
was King Boris of Bul 
garia. He slipped quietly 
into Germany and as 
quietly out again. On his 
heels came Foreign Min- 
ister Seranno Suner ol 
Spain, the Premiers of 
slovakia and Rumania. 
For the time being Bul. . 
garia and Spain did noth- 
ing. But later in the week 
three other countries 
the Berlin-Rome 
Tokyo Axis. Hungary, Ru 
sancts and, Slovak i 
signed on dotted 
This was part of Hit 
ler’s plan to unite all Eu- 
rope in a sort of league ot 
nations against Britain, 
with Germany as boss of 
the league. Germans 
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German raiders coming from all direc- 
tions and at different heights. 

The Germans boasted that they had 
“coventrized” the city. But the British 
said that the damage wasn’t nearly as 
great as at Coventry. A few days later 
the Germans attacked Birmingham 
again. They did “considerable damage,” 
the British admitted. 

London had its quietest week since 
the air war began. Recently the Ger- 
mans have been concentrating on in- 
dustrial cities. It looked as if they were 
trying to wipe out the British aircraft 
industry before the end of the winter. 
They probably won't succeed in. this. 
But they may cut down British produc- 
tion seriously, The British are elie 
to the United States to make up the 
difference. A slow but steadily grow- 
ing stream of American planes has been 
flowing to Britain since the war started. 

Last week 26 big four-engined 
bombers of the “flying fortress” type 
were released to the British. These are 
the first heavy bombing planes that we 
have been able to furnish. These are 
the planes which England particularly 
needs. It will be months before they 
can get any quantity of them. But they 
were glad to see the first. 


Rumors from France 


Not much real news leaks out of 
France these days. But there have been 
various little items which, added up, 
suggest that the French are getting more 
and more restless under Hitler’s heel. 

When the French army collapsed last 
Spring most Frenchmen thought that 
England, too, would soon be beaten. 
They figured that the only thing for 
them to do was to make the best terms 
possible with the Germans. 

But when the British didn’t quit 
fighting, French refugees reported that 
pro-British feeling was rising all over 
France. Many young Frenchmen of 
military age, they said, ‘were trying to 
escape from France to join the British 
or General de Gaulle. The» Germans 
admitted that there was’ trouble in 
France on Armistice Day. They closed 
all French universities because of it, 
they said. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
French are going to start fighting the 
Germans again on _ the~ continent. 
There’s no = an of that. But it won't 
help Hitler any to have millions of dis- 
contented and defiant Frenchmen be- 
hind his back. And the French troops 
in North Africa and Syria might make 
real trouble for him. 


World Wide Photos, Ine, 


The first members of the new conscript army being raised by the United States 
raise their right hands and swear to bear “true faith and allegiance” to their country, 


General Weygand went to North 
Africa some time ago. He was sup- 
posed to help build up French African 
defenses against General de Gaulle and 
his “Free Frenchmen.” But now he re- 
fuses to come back home. Some wr 
think he may be planning to defend 
French colonies against the Germans 
and Italians. 

It was announced last week that 
President Roosevelt would soon appoint 
Admiral William D. Leahy Ambassador 
to France in place of William C. Bullitt. 
Admiral Leahy is now Governor of 
Puerto Rico. He is one of the Presi- 
dent’s favorite trouble-shooters. His 
new appointment was taken as another 
sign that things were happening in 
France behind the censorship. 


Base Sites Chosen 

Last September the United States 
gave Britain fifty old destroyers. In re- 
turn the British agreed to let us build 
bases in their possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. American officers have 


‘ been busy since then looking over the 


British colonies. Last week the Navy 
Department announced that the two 
countries had agreed on just where the 
bases would be Iccated in seven of the 
eight colonies invoiyed (all except 
Trinidad). : 

An air base, an army training ground, 
and a 22-acre naval station will be built 
in Newfoundland. There will be Amer- 
ican land and. seaplane bases, a naval 
station and a storage place in Bermuda. 


Ships and planes based at these two 
islands will guard the eastern coast of 
the United States. 

Britain and the United States will 
share military airfields and naval dock- 
yards in Jamaica. This will give us a 
base only 594 miles from the Panama 
Canal. A seaplane base will be devel- 
oped in St. Lucia. This island is only 
25 miles south of Martinique. The new 
base will help us to keep an eye on 
that French island. Air bases will be 
built for American use in Antigua and 
British Guiana. The United States Navy 
will have the use of a bay in the 
Bahamas. 

The deals for Latin American bases 
weren't going so well last week. The 
Latin Americans are afraid of the Nazis. 
But they’re still a little bit afraid of us, 
too, in spite of all that’s been done to 
build up Pan-American unity. The Sen- 
ate of Uruguay held a hot debate on 
the subject of bases last week, and 
voted against having any bases in 
Uruguay which were not completely 
controlled by that country itself. But 
President Baldomir said that talks with 
the United States would go on. And 
United States diplomats kept patiently 
at work trying to calm the fears of the 
nervous South Americans about Uncle 
Sam’s intentions toward. them. Opinion 
in Chile, for instance, appears favorable 
to allowing the U. S. to obtain bases, 
and leaders in this South American na- 
tion have criticized the delays of other 


countries. 
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Seven Times Seven Equals—Hawaiian Statehood 


A Pro and Con Discussion of Hawaii’s Desire to Become 
the 49th State of the Union 


ican flags may get a lot of 

new business within a few 
years. They may be required to re- 
place the present flags with new 
banners carrying seven rows of seven 
stars. That is, they will if people in 
the Territory of Hawaii have their 
way. Hawaii wants to become the 
49th State of the Union. 

On November 5, while we were 
electing a President, 83,312 regis- 
tered voters in Hawaii were voting 
on this question: “Do you favor 
statehood for Hawaii?” The vote was 
2to-1 in favor of statehood. Of 
course, this does not mean that 
Hawaii will immediately become a 
state. That is a matter for Congress 
to decide. And it has been hotly de- 
bated for 40 years. For years many 
of the Islanders have been growing 
discontented with living in a Terri- 
tory that had no vote in Congress. 
The Territory, like Alaska and 
Puerto Rico, has a delegate who sits 
as a member of the House of e- 
sentatives—with a voice in debate 
but no vote. The ple of Hawaii 
cannot vote for President, and do 
not have the right to elect their own 
Governor. They are particularly an- 
noyed at Americans who think 
Hawaii is a “foreign country.” Even 
the national committee of one of our 
major political parties thought that 
Hawaii was part of the Philippines. 
It addressed campaign literature to 
Honolulu, P. 1.” 


M ANUFACTURERS. of Amer- 


Hawaii wants people on the Amer- 
ican mainland to know that it is a 
loyal and very important outpost of 


‘the United States’ naval and air de- 


fenses in the Pacific. The $70 million 
naval base at Pearl Harbor on Oahu, 
can hold, repair and provision the 
entire U. S. fleet if necessary. There 
are 23,000 soldiers on Oahu — 14,000 
of them at Schofield Barracks. Ten 
million dollars is being spent at 
Hickam Field to house the latest 
Boeing bombers and Bell fighting 
planes of the air corps. All this, plus 
the concentration of eight-, twelve-, 
and sixteen-inch guns around Pearl 
Harbor, make the Island of Oahu an 
impregnable fort. It holds together 
our Pacific defense triangle reaching 
from Alaska on the north, through 
Hawaii, and southeast to the Panama 
Canal. f 


The First Step 


An important step toward state- 
hood for Hawaii was taken a few 
years ago. In October, 1937, a Con- 
gressional Committee visited Hawaii 
to examine the Territory's claims to 
statehood. The Committee suggested 
that the Territorial Legislature call 
for a vote on this question. Now that 
the vote has been counted, the next 





Photo at Top 
shows a formation flight of U. S. Navy 
planes from air base at Pearl Harbor 
with Diamond Head in the background. 


= on the long road to statehood 
will be a resolution from the Legisla- 
ture asking Congress for statehood. 
mae may then pass a law direct- 
ing the Islanders to write and adopt 
a constitution. If Congress approves 
this constitution, or if the President 
approves it and Congress takes no 
action, the people are then author- 
ized to elect a Governor and other 


officials. Then they report their ac- 


tion to Washington, and the Presi-. 


dent proclaims the admission of a 
new state to the Union. But all of 
this rests on a big if — Congress must 
act. And Congress is sure to be bom- 
barded by arguments against grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii. 

One reason advanced against 
Hawaii's statehood plea is the fact 
that the Territory is 2400 miles from 
the mainland. It is argued that if 
Hawaii became a state, with a locally 
elected’ Governor, it might pay less 
attention to the Federal Government 
in Washington. This would weaken 
control over this important Pacific 
defense outpost. Proponents of state- 
hood reply that as methods of 
communication and transportation— 
radio-telephone, undersea cables, 
fast steamships and clipper transport 
planes — have swept aside the ques- 
tion of time and distance. Honolulu, 
they point out, deals daily with New 
York, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton. And if Hawaii becomes a state, 
its senators and representatives could 
leave Honolulu Saturday and be in 
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From ‘‘An Atlas of World Review’’ by Clifford H. MacFadden (Thomas Y¥. Crowell) 
The lower left part of this map shows the section of Oahu where is located the U. S. 
Naval Base at Pearl Harbor. Also, Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, and Diamond Head. 


their seats at Washington when Con- 
gress convened Monday noon. 

The other pro and con arguments 
on statehood will be understood 
more clearly if we take a look at 
Hawaii's history before and after it 
became a Territory of the United 
States. When the British explorer, 
James Cook, discovered the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1791, they were inhabited 
by the Polynesians. A few years later 
the Islands came under the rule of King 
Kamehameha. The United States recog- 
nized the independence of this kingdom 
in 1842. In the meantime Americans 
had begun to settle on the Islands. 
ce A me missionaries from New 
England came on the Thaddeus in 
1820. The sons of these missionaries 
went into planting, ranching, shippin 
and banking. They soon controll 
more of Hawaii than the natives them- 
selves. In 1893 the songs of the early 
missionaries staged a revolution _— 
Queen Liliuokalani with the help of 
some U. S. Marines. These Americans 
wanted to make Hawaii a part of the 
United States, but President Cleveland 
refused to act. We had, however, ob- 
tained full naval rights to Pearl Har- 
bor. And in 1898, under President 
McKinley, the Islands became a Terri- 
tory of the United States. 


“Paradise of the. Pacific” 


Hawaii consists of a group of eight 
islands. (There are 12 other islands 
that are uninhabited.) The tourist lit- 
erature calls it the “Paradise of the 
Pacific” and claims that the rain is 
“liquid sunshine.” Allowing for a few 
natural exaggerations, the islands are 
indeed a beautiful and rich land. Their 


location gives them the name, “cross- 
roads of the Pacific.” Steamship and air 
routes throughout the Pacific converge 
at Hawaii. In total area the islands are 
a third larger than Connecticut. Oahu, 
which contains Honolulu, Waikiki 
Beach, and Pearl Harbor, has more 
than half the Territory’s 415,000 peo- 
ple. Hawaii is the biggest island. Like 
Oahu, Hawaii produces sugar. It is also 
fine cattle country. Lanai is owned by 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and 
Molokai is famous for its leper colony. 


Sugar Cane 

The largest industry of the islands is 
the growing of sugar cane and the pro- 
duction of raw sugar. The growing and 
canning of pineapple is second in im- 
portance. Five companies, known as 
“The Big Five,” control or own, directly 
or indirectly, most of the land in the 
islands, and have a hand in practically 
all other business activities in Hawaii. 
Most of the managers as well as the 
stockholders of “The Big Five” trace 
their ancestry back to the New Eng- 
land misionaries and sons of the mis- 
sionaries. The whites (called haoles 
and pronounced “howlees”) are the 
masters of business in the islands. 
Whites (Americans, Portuguese, and 
Puerto Ricans) who have lived in 
Hawaii for a long time, are called 
kamaainas to set them apart from the 
recently arrived malahinis. 

Rice is the main food on the islands. 
This suggests that the majority of the 
population is Oriental. Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Filipinos and Chinese were 
brought to the islands years ago to 
provide cheap labor in the sugar and 
pineapple fields. They make up nearly 
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Proponents of statehood also point 
out that less than 10 per cent of the 
155,000 Japanese are aliens. The te. 
mainder were born in Hawaii and are 
therefore American citizens. It is be- 
lieved, too, that many of the 10 per 
cent, all elderly now, would become 
citizens if they were not prevented by 
United States law. This law—the Japa- 
nese exclugion act of 1924—bars immi- 

ants from Japan. But critics reply: 
Younger Japanese may be citizens by 
birth on American soil, but their re- 
ligious devotion to the Japanese Em- 
peror as a god might turn them against 
the United States in case of war.” 
Friends of statehood don’t think this 
would make much difference. They say 
the younger Japanese, trained in excel- 
lent public schools, are intensely loyal 
to the United States. The story is told 
of one small Japanese-American who 
was asked to write a patriotic essay. He 
began: “When our forefathers fought 
and died at Bunker Hill . . .” 


Is There a Menace? 


Some opponents of statehood point 
out that the Japanese voters would be 
numerous enough to elect their own 
senators, representatives and a je 
nese Governor if the islands should be 


made a state. Proponents of statehood 
reply that the Japanese do not vote as 
a group. In an election one will see 
them carrying the Democratic and Re- 


publican banners. In p 
population, citizens of Japanese origin 
should have had 13 members in the 
last Territorial Legislature. They actu- 
ally had three. Does this prove that 
Japanese vote only for Japanese? 
Leaders in the fight for statehood 
on to argue that Hawaii now is 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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RITING. in: the mid-eighteen- 
Weise Lord Bryce — whose 

American Commonwealth is still 
the best description of the government 
and institutions of this country — ob- 
served that city government was the 
outstanding failure of American democ- 
racy. With that observation almost 
every one agreed. Nor has the situa- 
tion altered greatly in the succeeding 
half century: local government is still, 
for the most part, more corrupt, less 
eficient, and less democratic, than state 
o national government, 

Now why is this? It is not that people 
living in cities are, by nature, more cor- 
rupt than those living on farms or in 
villages. Nor can it be argued that city- 
dwellers are, by nature, less efficient, 
less intelligent, than those who live in 
the rural regions. In matters of busi- 
ness, in science and posing 8 in the arts 
and in literature, they have shown 
themselves quite as intelligent and as 
honest as their rural brethren. And we 
must remember, too, that the same peo- 
ple who take part in local government 
also take part in state and national gov- 
emment; the same people, that is, who 
are responsible for failure in the one 
are responsible for suecess in the others. 

So the explanation is to be found, it 
would seem, in the peculiar nature of 
the problem of municipal government. 
What was the nature of that problem? 
The essential thing is that the problem 
was new. The machinery of govern- 
ment which Americans had devised was 
admirably suited to the needs of a rural 
society. It was suited to a society and 
an economy which were essentially 
simple, and where government was not 
called upon to do very much. 

When our government was estab- 
lished — in 1789 — almost all Americans 
lived in the country or in villages and 
small towns. There were only eight or 
ten places that could be cities, 
and the largest of these, Philadelphia, 


~ boasted a population of only 40,000 or 


so. As late as 1820 there were only 
thirteen cities with a tion of 
more than 8000. Then caine a great in- 
crease in urban gftowth. This increase 
was caused by two factors: large scale 
immigration and the industrial revolu- 
tion. By the middle of the century New 


York had a population of over half a - 
Baltimore. 


million. Phi 


, Bos- 


ton, and others were. not far behind. 
its boat- 


Every day then 
load of immigrants from the Old World 
- immigrants for the most part too poor 
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to strike out into the interior or to buy 
farms. These swarmed into the great 
cities, adding immensely to the diffi- 
culties of city administration. And every 
train, it seemed, brought equall large 
swarms of country boys ‘ad girls seek- 
ing their fortune in the cities. The re- 
sult was that the cities grew faster than 
the country or the villa es. Between 
1860 and 1900 New York more than 
doubled its population, Chicago in- 
creased its by 1600%, Baltimore, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and many others by 
anywhere from 100 to 1000%. In terms 
of actual administration, what did all 
this growth mean? 


It meant, of course, that problems 
were created faster than they could be 
solved. Where were the newcomers to 
be housed? How were the children to 
‘be educated, and where.were they to 
per What provision could be made 
or public health, for police and fire pro- 
tection, for the enormously increased 
traffic, for the hundred and one situa- 
tions that arose? None of the machinery 
of city government was adequate to 
these new problems. 


It was not to be wondered at, then, 
that corruption and inefficiency were 
notorious in city administration. The 


Projessor of History, Columbia University 


fact is that any political machine ready 
te make a —— of taking care of the 
interests of the poor would be sure of 
success. Such a machine was the notori- 
ous Tweed Ring in New York City — 
perhaps the most corrupt organization 
that ever cursed a great city. Such a 
machine, too, was the so-called Gas 
Ring in Philadelphia. These machines 
stayed in office not because they did a 
good job of administration, but because 
they took care, in their own simple way, 
of the poor and the underprivileged. 
They gave coal and food to the poor, 
jebs to faithful voters, got petty law- 
breakers out of jail, helped the churches 
and the foreign-language societies. In 
return they took hundreds of millions of 
dollars in graft. 

Gradually public opinion became 
aroused, But it became aroused over 
the wrong thing. It was aroused over 
corruption, but corruption was a conse- 
quence, not a cause; it was superficial, 
not fundamental. Yet at the same time 
it was very dramatic, and in city after 
city good and réspectable citizens went 
to the polls and voted the grafters out 
of office and put into office some nice 
respectable gentlemen. Then they went 
home and congratulated themselves on 
their public spirit. 

But few of these reform waves had 
any lasting effect. They were like real 


(Concluded on Page 16) 
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“TWAS HIM. 


Reprinted from *‘A History of American Graphic Humor,’’ by William Murrell (Macmillan) 


The Tweed Ring “Passes the Buck,” a cartoon by Thomas Nast, 1871. 
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HIS is William 

L. Hall, the City 

Manager of Staun- 

ton, Virginia, where 

the. city manager 

form of govern- 

ment originated 

over thirty years 

ago. To get a first- 

hand idea of how 

the wheels turn in 

this new and excit- 

ing profession, Mr. 

Kenworthy visited Staunton and spent a 

whole day watching Mr. Hall in action. 

The author, a teacher in the Friends’ 

Central School at Overbrook, Pennsyl- 

vania, is now abroad doing war work for 

the Friends’ Service Committee. In pre- 

paring this interesting report he had the 

assistance of the Committee on Public 

Administration, New York City, a group 
of experts in municipal government. 


N the heart of the Shenandoah 
| Valley lies Staunton, Virginia, a 

town of about 12,000, steeped in 
tradition, yet one of the most pro- 
gressive small towns in the United 
States. Staunton is proud of her lo- 
cation near Natural Bridge, the Sky- 
line Drive, the Endless and Luray 
Caverns, Monticello, and Ashlawn. 
She is proud of her association with 
Cyrus McCormick and Woodrow 
Wilson, her two most famous native 
sons. But she is proudest of all of the 
“Staunton Plan,” for it was here in 
1908 that the city manager form of 
government originated. Today over 
five hundred cities have adopted that 
form of government, so that Staunton 
is justifiably elated over the success 
of her governmental offspring. This 
is why I decided to take a trip to 
Staunton, and see its government in 
operation. 

It was not quite eight-thirty as I 
sauntered along the ‘main street and 
stopped to take a look at the City Hall 
befre I stepped inside. In the heart of 
the business district stands a plain, 
red-brick, three-story - structure with 
limestone trimmings. Built close to the 
sidewalk and flanked by business build- 
ings, it belies its title of City Hall. It 
is, in fact, strangely reminiscent of the 
days of theatrical troupes and local 
theaters. At one time it actually was a 
playhouse. 

Then the city, anxious to have 
larger quarters and to avoid unneces- 
sary expense, remodelled the theater. 
It turned most of the first and second 
floors into offices and built a courtroom 
on the second floor, equipping it with 
the old theater chairs. The third floor 


A corner in the Staunton Police Head- 
quarters, showing the radio equipment 
for emergency police calls. 





A Day With a City Manager 
The Chief Executive of Staunton, a Progressive Small City, 
Has to Have Many Skills and Perform All Sorts of Tasks 


By Leonard S. Kenworthy 


was turned into an armory. No elabo- 
rate expenditure was therefore needed 
to house the local government, and no 
huge bonded indebtedness was incurred 
merely to satisfy local pride. 

Once inside the building I wandered 
through a wide and well-lighted tiled 
hall until I reached a door marked City 
Manager. The door was open and in- 
side towered William L. Hall, the pres- 
ent manager of Staunton, a broad- 
shouldered, heavy-set giant of six feet, 
four inches, bronzed by the summer 
sun and greyed by an early stroke of 
Nature or by hard work, for he is only 
forty-one. With outstretched hand and 
an engaging smile, he welcomed me as 
his guest for the day. 

He had not come early to greet me, 
for the exact day of my arrival had 
been purposely unannounced. He was 
there early as usual and would remain 
till late as usual, for his work is his 
avocation as well as his vocation. He 
takes part in no sports, enjoys few hob- 
bies, has no family to care for, belongs 
to but two clubs, the Kiwanis and the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. But all work and no play has not 
made Bill a dull boy. 

Mr. Hall started work immediately. 
Answering mail was first. One letter 
was from an irate citizen who wrote: “I 
note an advertisement of the Ball Club 
leaning against the . . . National Bank. 
As I understand it, this is absolutely 
opposed to the ordinance and I take 


the liberty of protesting against it” 
The manager phoned . head- 
quarters to start an investigation and 
sent a note to the informer that action 
would be taken. 

An inquiry from out of the state 
raised the old controversy as to whether | 
Staunton or Sumter, South Carolina, 
was the birthplace of the manager plan, 
This query was answered with an av. 
thoritative quotation from the Interna 
tional City Managers’ Association, 
which recently examined the early 
minutes of the Staunton Council and 
decided that “The intent certainly 
seems to have been to set up the true 
Council-Manager plan, and we have de- 
cided to continue listing Staunton as 
having adopted the plan in 1908.” 

Before continuing his dictation the 
manager received a complaint on the 
telephone. A colored minister was re- 
porting neglect on the part of the health 
officer in treating one of his parishioners 
afflicted with infantile paralysis. The 
patient had not been called on recently, 
he had had a hemorrhage that had not 
been taken _ seriously. ay a were 
“pouring” in and out of the house, en- 
p eine the public's health. The 
manager promptly called the health off 
cer, who identified the hemorrhage as 
a nose bleed. He assured the manager 
that the health department was givi 
the patient adequate care and that it 
was taking precautions to safeguard the 
community. Later in the day the health 





ag 








officer reported in person, giving the 
manager assurance that the 
health department was functioning effi- 
ciently. The —s instructed his sec- 
retary to report se findings to the 
arson. [ 

The next two letters concerned the 
new sewage disposal system. Mr. Hall 
dictated answers to these letters with 
evident pleasure, for the sewage dis- 
posal system was his pet project at the 
moment. He was the engineer for the 
city; he had designed the preliminary 
plans for the system; and now he was 
supervising the construction. 

After answering several more letters 
the manager was ready to turn to the 
business of purchasing supplies neces- 
sary for general municipal housekeep- 
ing purposes. He makes all purchases 
for all city departments. The fire de- 
partment had requested some. new fire 
hose; the health department had sent 
up a request for vaccination serum; and 
the superintendent of the waterworks 
dropped in to ask the manager to oder 
some new pipe, Before approving. the 
requisitions the manager consulted the 
financial records, kept up to date. by 
the city auditor in his office, to make 


sure that each department had enough 


The 157-acre ptiblic park, recreation 
center, and swimming pool, built under 
the City Manager’s supervision. 


money left im its allowance from the 
council to pay for the materials ordered. 

In quid succession two more de- 
partment heads stopped in the mana 
ger's office. The superintendent of pub 
lic welfare wanted the manager’; ad- 
vice about the city’s share of responsi- 
bility for the nutrition camp for under- 
privileged children, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the WPA, the city and 
county welfare nts, and local 
citizens. The police chief made his daily 
report and discussed the operation of 
the new parking meters. 

A new reporter came in then — 
the manegaetl no set time for the 
press — and the manager told him about 


the progress of the new sewage disposal 
system. ' 
tendent of ‘streets 


ere the 
the superintendent of electric lights 
and of the water department (the same 


man) came to the manager's office for 
a scheduled conference. The three men 
put the final touches on plans for = - 
ing a street. The street superintendent 
would give the instructions for digging 
up the street. The superintendent of 
the water department would give in- 
structions for laying new water mains 
while the street was dug up, and the 
i. a mas of electric lights would 
order the installatign of wires. The con- 
ference, directed by the manager, 
planned the work so that it would pro- 
ceed smoothly and efficiently. After all 
the necessary installations were made, 
the superintendent of streets would 
proceed to have the street paved. As 
soon as the two department Sends left 
his office, the manager sent instructions 
to the police department to reroute 
traffic around this street so that no traf- 
fic jams would occur and citizens would 
be inconvenienced as little as possible. 
Then he sent instructions to the fire 
department to make plans for getting 


fire-fighting equipment to any building 
along the dug-up street in case of fire, 
despite the construction. work about to 
take place. 

After the conference Mr. Hall an- 
nounced that it was time for his daily 
round of ins ion and asked if I 
would like to 5 along. Naturally, | 
accepted with pleasure. First of all we 
went to the new sewage disposal plant. 
The manager conferred with some ot 
the men, Shisha exactly how much 

had been made since the day 


see precisely was being done. 
Thus, the manager was able to Sildate 
the made 
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spection took us through the 157-acre 
city park with its eis courts and 
swimming pool, through the municipal 
golf course, past the city airport, and 
out to the city-owned stone quarry, 
which produces stone for use in 
street construction and other municipal 
ro " 
P It was late by the time our hurried 
trip was completed, so we sped back 
to town for lunch, keeping within the 
ip limits lest we be overtaken by 
the police! While we ate our frozen 
salads and sipped ice tea, I heard the 
story of Staunton’s other municipally 
owned plant, the city water works. 

The water that we drank, Mr. Hall 
told us, was part of the 1,250,000 gal- 
lons of water which flow each day from 
the impounding dam fourteen miles 
northwest of the city. For over a mile 
of its way, this water flows through a 
tunnel through Lookout Mountain. In 
building this. plant ample provision had 
been made for the pe aa | of Staunton 


The Staunton Municipal Airport, a re- 
cent acquisition which shows how the 
city is abreast of modern progress. 


and future demands upon the water 
system. 

Outside the restaurant a local citizen 
who had been opposed to the installa- 
tion of the parking meters on the main 
street stopped the manager. Jubilant 
over the many vacant parking spaces, 
he jibed, “A fine thing you’ve done—put 
in a lot of expensive parking meters 
to get more money out of the people, 
and nobody uses them.” He was both 
surprised and appeased when the 
manager smiled good-naturedly and re- 
plied, “Ill be satisfied if no cars park 
along the main street. You see, we put 
in the meters more to clear the street 
in order to speed up traffic than to get 
additional revenue. 

Back at the office a councilman, Mr. 
S. I. Davis, arrived for an appointment 
with the manager. Mr. Hall’s contacts 
with the council were among his most 
important duties, for the councilmen 
relied heavily upon his technical knowl- 
edge in deciding matters of policy. Mr. 
Davis had stopped in to discuss means 
of improving Staunton’s fire risk classi- 
fication so that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters might place the city 
in the fifth instead of the sixth class. 
If the National Board would make this 
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| Sample Organization of the City Manager Plan | 
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*The size of the council should depend 
upon the population of the city. 


HIS chart illustrates the official relationship 

that might exist in a typical city if the full 
possibilities of the city manager plan were used. 
Actually no city has a structure exactly like this 
one, and few have one even closely similar. Ex- 
perts in public administration do not agree on 
details, for all cities are different, and each 
should set up the organization best suited to its 
needs. It is generally accepted, however, that 
seven or eight department heads reporting to 


**in some cities the voters elect the board of education; in others 
the mayor appoints it; in very few the city manager appoints it. 


one man is about the right number with twelve 
as ¢ maximum. One of the strong features of the 
city manager plan is its flexibility; it can be 
adapted to the needs of many types of cities. 
The test of a city manager plan is, not the de- 
tails of its structure, but its operation according 
to two finoncial principles: the unification of 
powers in the elected council and the concentra- 
tion of administrative authority in a manager 
appointed by, and responsible to, the council. 





change, fire insurance rates for. pro 
ome in Staunton might be ieeeesad. 

After the conference with Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Hall settled down for a quiet time 
going over the Old Age Assistance 
Grants for the coming month. Although 
he was interrupted at intervals by a 
citizen with a complaint, a visit from 
a member of his , and a few phone 
calls, he managed to get through the 
grants. In addition he check 
some data for the annual report. By now 
it was nearly closing time. But Mr. Hall 
made the last three-quarters of an hour 
count. This time he spent designing 
plans for a municipal electric plant, for 
the city was seriously considering un- 
dertaking the construction of a new 
municipal utility. 

When five o'clock came, Mr. Hall 
locked the door and we said good-bye. 

Thinking back at leisure, I realized 
more and more that Mr. Hall's acts all 
day long, unconnected though they ma’ 
have seemed to me at the time, eac 
signified an important function of a live 
institution. When he dictated a letter, 
talked on the phone, interviewed a de- 
partment head, a citizen, a councilman, 
a reporter, when he went on a tour of 
inspection, when he held a conference 
or attended a meeting, he was using 
tools for the important business of mak- 
ing all parts of the city government run 


over | 


smoothly. The one purpose of them all 
was to serve the citizens of Staunton. 

Just as in other cities, Staunton elects 
a council; it consists of five members. 
The council in turn elects one of its 
members to be the mayor, which is 
largely an honorary position to preside 
over meetings. These five men are di- 
rectly responsible to the citizens. The 
council has two main responsibilities; 
it has to decide what activities the city 
should undertake, such as construction 
of new roads and new public utilities, 
and how much money is needed to 
carry on the business of running the 
government and providing the munici- 
pal services of health and welfare ac- 
tivities, water supply, police and fire 
protection, pas ag Ee and road 
construction and maintenance; it also 
has to maintain the cooperation and 
support of the citizens for the work of 
the city government. 

Under the city manager plan the 
council employs a manager to put its 
decisions into effect. Mr. Hall’s position 
of city manager means exactly what 
its title implies. He manages and exe- 
cutes activities of the city government. 
Thus, when Staunton’s council decided 
to build a sew disposal , it 
directed Mr. Hall to see én ft 
constructed. The council did not tell 
him how to do it, for it had hired him 


specifically to take care ot such m 
Since the council is the a 
the has to keep 

of his activities and has 

duties to the council’s’ satisfaction. He - 
is responsible directly to the council 
not to the electorate, and the council 
can fire him whenever it pleases. 

The manager has another important 
duty. He is not only a business execy. 
tive; he is chief adviser to the council 
as well. It is his duty to make recom. 
mendations for the solution of problems, 
to explain various aspects fs situa- 
tion to the council, and to suggest new . 
ways of doing things that the council. 
men, who are not experts in public ad- 
ministration like the manager, would 
not otherwise know about. 

In order to carry out the wishes of 
the council, Mr. Hall has to have 
authority over the administrative 
of the government, he has to keep him. 
self constantly informed about all the 
activities of the government, and he has 
to get the one hundred and twenty-five 
employees under him to work together 
smoothly. Mr. Hall has adequate av. 
thority, for he appoints lenty all the 
administrative staff: the superintendents 
of the street, water, electric light, en- 
gineering, pees, fire, health, recrea- 
tion, and welfare — ts, and the 
employees in each department on the 
recommendation of the department 
head. Mr. Hall himself is both the en- 
gineer and the purchasing agent. The 
only really i t inistrative of- 
ficers not responsible to the city mana- 
ger are the treasurer and the commis- 
sioner of revenues, who collect taxes. 
But the relationship between these two 
officers and the city manager is such 
that the manager is fully informed 
about the state of the city’s 
Thus, he is able to see that the city 
lives within its income. As purchasing 
agent he can refuse to authorize an ex- 
penditure if the funds are running out; 
as chief employer he can regulate per- 
sonnel to fit ma budget; and as ict 
administrator he can direct the time and 
amount of work to be done. 

Some managers in other cities have 
elaborate systems of r and staff 
conferences for k 
formed, but Mr. H 


er receives regularly. 
" ( Concluded on page 14) 
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CANADA: Neighbor or Ally 2 
By Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








Se 
, 


are not in the habit of thinking of 

Canada as a problem. We have 
taken for granted the friendly presence 
of this English-speaking neighbor to the 
north and have let it go at that. As part 
of the British Empire, she has not been 
suspected of threatening our security, 
while we in turn have had no me 4 
of violating the long boundary ‘line 
which separates her territory from ours. 

To be sure, there have been disputes 
in the past, such as the famous “54° 40’ 
or fight” controversy, but in the main 
we have regarded these differences as 
between us and the mother country, 
Great Britain, rather than between the 
people of the United States 
and the people of Canada 
And no bitter rivalry has 
arisen to mar the relation- 
ship between these two 
great countries of the New 
World. 

But today, by virtue of 
this very friendship and 
her position next r to 
us in this Western Hemi- 
sphere, we find ourselves 
continually having to take 
account of Canada and her 
commitments as we con- 
sider developments in the 
world situation and deter- 
mine what our course of 
action is to be. For in spite 
of our attempts to maintain neutrality 
and to keep the war away from our 
shores, the stubborn fact remains that 
Canada is at war, that she has mobil- 
ized her full resources for the produc- 
tion of: war materials, and that her fate 
is bound up with the fate of Great 
Britain. 

What then is likely to be the future 
of our relationship with Canada? Are 
we inevitably going to be. drawn into 
the war because of our friendship for 
this neighbor and our aid to Britain? 
Or to look even farther into the future, 
will Canada. continue to be a part of 
the British Empire when the war is 
over, or will she emerge as an inde- 
pendent nation? These and other ques- 
tions are looming as of vital im 
to the people of the United States. 

For example, there are those who 
believe that, in spite of 
ticipation in the war and 


W E WHO live in the United States 


aid to the British cause, we can still 
remain at peace and not become an 
active belligerent in the present con- 
flict. These people, and they represent 
a goodly percentage of the American 
population, are convinced that going to 
war would mean totalitarian control 
over business and industry as well as 
the surrender of civil rights. In other 
words, we would, they say, at once lose 
the very way of life for which we would 
presumably be fighting. 

On the other hand, some observers 
feel that this country has actually for- 
saken neutrality and is already com- 
mitted to a course that is bound to end 
in active participation in the war. They 





point to the transfer of war vessels to 
Great Britain, to the leasing of naval 
bases, to President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that we stand ready to defend 
Canada against attack, to the appoint- 
ment of a U. S.-Canadian commission 
to consider joint plans for defense, to 
the increasing flow of war materials to 
Canada and Great Britain. We have 
committed ourselves to a course of ac- 
tion which sooner or later, they say, 
will mean war with the enemies of 
Britain. 

This raises the question how far we 
are willing to go in our plans for com- 
mon defense. As yet, the commitment 
is merely for joint planning, not for 
joint action ili or naval forces. 
Wilkner tick tee. 


a commitment is ever 


aspect of the situation. The commit- 
ments already made assume that our 


.security is bound up with the security 


of Canada. But we cannot forget that 
Canada is part of the British Empire, 
an empire which is now engaged in a 
struggle for its very existence. If we ac- 
cept the fact that the security of Canada 
is dependent upon a British victory, the 
next step is to assume that our security 
also is bound up with the fate of Great 
Britain. Many insist that the British 
Navy is our first line of defense, that we 
cannot afford to stand by and allow the 
British to be defeated, since the next 
move of the dictators will be to try to 
extend domination to our shores. It 
would be far easier, there- 
fore, so the argument 
runs, to become active al- 
lies and help Britain to de- 
feat Germany in Europe 
than to wage war alone 
later against an enemy 
strengthened by a victory 
over Great Britain. 
There is the further pos- 
sibility that the British 
Isles will be invaded suc- 
cessfully and the time 
will come when the Brit- 
ish government will have 
to be moved, for the time 
being at least, to one of 
the dominions, Canada 
would seem to be the log- 
ical choice for the new headquarters of 
the Empire. If such a removal took 
place, what effect would it have on the 
position of the United States? 

Such a move would bring the war 
directly to this hemisphere. It would 
mean a far-reaching shift of British in- 
terests from the continent of Europe to 
the continent of America. It would no 
doubt transfer to the New World man 
of the traditions and rivalries whic 
have long characterized the Old World. 
What the long-term results would be 
either for the British or for Americans 
it is difficult to foresee. If Great Britain 
continued the war against the Axis 
Powers, we would doubtless become 
involved. The war might turn out to be 
a titanic struggle between the two con- 
tinents, with odds on the side with 
the greatest naval and air forces. 

But su that Great Britain is de- 
feated and unable even to move its 
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, . Each group figure = 10 million population 
POPULATION: Shaded portion represents increase since 1900 
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NATIONAL INCOME 
Each coin = $2 billion 
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CANADA’S EXPORTS 
Each figure= 10% of total exports 
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Other exports go mostly to Australia, 


Japan, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Belgium. 
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Facts and Questions About 
Natural Resources 


(Quotations from Canada: America’s 
Problem, by John MacCormac) 


“Canada supplies 88% of the world’s nickel, 
50% of its asbestos, 12% of its copper, 11% of 
its lead, 50% of its platinum.” (Page 244.) 

Why is/it that Canada, with 16% of the 
world’s known coal reserves, imports 50% of the 
coal she consumes? (Page 245.) 

“Canada is the world’s largest producer of 
radium and the fourth largest producer of gold.” 
(Page 244.) 

“In the Turner Valley oilfield Canada has 
what geologists believe to be one of the greatest 
oilfields in the world.” (Page 246.) 

“Canada is always either the best or next-best 
customer of the United States.” (Page 253.) 

“One-fourth of the manufacturing in Canada 
is done by American controlled companies.” 
(Page 253.) 

“Canada’s average wheat area is 360 million 
bushels and she consumes only a quarter of it 
herself.” (Page 238.) 

Why is the territory known as the Laurentian 
Shield so important today? (Page. 244.) 
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- WORLD PROBLEMS 





capital? What then will be the fate of 

Canada? Will she break the ties that 

have for so long kept her loyal to Great 

Britain, and become a free and inde- 
ndent nation? 

Independence has undoubtedly been 
the desize of many Canadians, including 
certain influential leaders. Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King has been quietly 
but surely working toward this end. He 
took a loug step toward independence 
in the very act of declaring war. Instead 
of making a routine declaration of war 
as part of the Empire, the Prime Min- 
ister asked King George, as King of 
Canada, to declare war on the a 
of his Canadian ministers—something 
which has never happened before in 
Empire history. Thus Canada asserted 
her right to remain neutral if she chose 
and her connection with the Empire 
became a personal tie. 

Mr. King’s statement to Parliament 
just five months before the declaration 
reveals not only his reluctance to par- 
ticipate in the approaching war but his 
hope that this would be the last time 
that Canada would be involved in a 
European conflict. Nevertheless, in the 
resent conflict he has accepted whole- 
Sostiedly the task of bringing a united 
Canada to the aid of Britain. 

Whatever happens as a result of the 





Canada at War, Fortune Magazine, 
November, 1940, pp. 150 ff. 











present war, there is little chance that 
the old comp with regard to 
American-Canadian relationships can be 
restored. We can no longer indif- 
ferent to the attitude or the fortunes of 
the Canadian people. We shall want 
them more than ever as friends in a 
world where the remaining free, demo- 
cratic nations will undoubtedly need 
friends. 

On the economic side, also, we shall 
probably be conscious of a new situa- 
tion. Canada will emerge from this war 
more of an ind and financial 
power than she has ever been before. 
For Canadian ear have been 
rapid} ing in order to meet the 
ie Bere tom It is entirely 
likely, therefore, that she will become 
another competitor in the markets of 


the world, anxious to sell not only news- 


rint, nickel, lumber and wheat, but in- 
Bustrial products as well. 





CANADA AND THE WAR 


Whatever the future relati ips be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
we shall do well to look at Canada’s 
record in rapidly girding herself for 
defense and complete aid to Great 
Britain, a record which undoubtedly 
carries a lesson for the United States. 

For the first six months Canada 
played a comparatively inactive role in 
the present war. But with Great 
Britain’s failure in Norway and the col- 
lapse of Holland, Belgium and France, 
it became clear that it must be an all- 


out war in which the resources and 
manpower of Canada would play an 
important part. 

Canada’s first step toward complete 
te in the war came in June 
with the adoption of a war budget of 
between 700 and 900 million dollars. 
This sum, added to the regular budget, 
raised government expenditures to more 
than one billion dollars for a single year. 
When we realize, as the chart opposite 
shows, that Canada’s total national in- 
come has never been more than five 
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billions, we can understand the magni- 
tude of this war effort. A similar budget 
for the United States, compared to our 
national income, would mean govern- 
ment expenditures of more than $15 a 
year. 5 
The’ first lesson which this country 
can learn from Canada is how to finance 
the necessary war nditures. Before 
we examine Canadas method, let us 
consider three possible ways in which a 
government may finance emergency ex- 
penditures. First, there is inflation. This 
means the unlimited use of government 
credit, resulting in a decline in value 
of government promises to pay or the 
issuance of currency to settle obliga- 
tions, or the devaluation of the gold 
content of the currency to increase the 
value of the country’s financial reserves. 
By any of these methods, prices are 
driven up and panic ensues. A sound 
policy of financing should attempt to 
avoid the disastrous effects of spending 
which is paid for by inflation. 

A second method of financing emer- 
gency expenditures is to borrow from 
people’s savings or from money which 
citizens are willing to lend to the gov- 
ernment instead of spending it on Rote 
ele iba: ‘Pade te Whe es dk Daina 
program used in this country to finance 
the e ditures of the first World War. 
Advocates of borrowing point out that 
increased government spending helps to 
raise the national income. This in turn 
increases tax receipts which can be used 
to make payments on the principal and 
interest of the public debt. Such deficit 
financing, as it is called, has been typ- 
ical of the New Deal. Under it our 
national income has increased from a 
low level of less than 40 billion dollars 
to more than 70 billion dollars. At the 
same time, however, our public debt 
has increased to an all-time high. Now 
Congressional leaders i cag a new 
debt limit of 65 billion dollars to allow 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Hawaiian Statehood 


(Concluded from page 6) 


ject to taxation without representation. 
Hawaii pays more taxes into the Fed- 
eral Treasury than the Government in 
Washington spends in the Territory. 
Yet it has no vote in Congress Ha- 
waiian leaders believe two Senators 
and a Representative in Congress can 
do more than the present non-voting 
delegate to halt discriminations against 
Hawaii. For instance, the sugar laws 
now prohibit Hawaii from manufactur- 
ing more than three per cent of its raw 
sugar into white or refined sugar for 
sale in the United States. This gives 
cheaper Cuban sugar an advantage 
over Hawaiian sugar. “The Big Five” 
companies are strongly supporting 
statehood. 


“The Big Five” 


Statehood opponents meet this argu- 
ment by pointing out that under state- 
hood “The Big Five” companies would 
be able to control Hawaii's business life 
even more than they do today. Labor 
unions are bitterly opposed in Hawaii. 
According to one investigator for the 
National Labor Relations Board, a 
worker who is fired by one “Big Five” 
employer “must eke out a living fishing 
. .. or go and beg a job from the other 
enterprises. . . .” Fortune magazine 
commented that “There is little democ- 
racy in the way the haoles control the 
public opinion of and about Hawaii. 

Proponents of statehood argue in re- 

ly that “The Big Five's” control over 
x Ase would not be increased if 
Hawaii became a State. Federal regula- 
tion of business, they add, would not 
lessen. A recent Department of Labor 
study of labor conditions does criticize 
“Big Five” opposition to labor unions. 
But it believes that the breaking up of 
the big sugar plantations would destroy 
a system of control that has stabilized 
sugar ye and kept wages fairly high. 

Aside from the “Japanese menace,” 
the U. S. Navy has other reasons foi 
opposing statehood. It believes that con- 
trol of Hawaii as an outpost of Ameri- 
can defenses in the Pacific would not 
be as complete and dependable if the 
Territory became a state. Some officers 
think the islands should be ruled by 
the Navy. Critics reply that in this case, 
why not rule Virginia and California 
the same way? Those two states, they 
add, contain Norfolk, Mare Island and 
San Pedro naval bases, and like Hawaii, 
have fair-sized alien populations that 
might cause trouble during a war. 

he Army is not so worried about 
the Japenese. But it believes the Islands 
should be put under a commission gov- 
ernment, with an ciepalep anita 
control set up from Washington. Army 


officers are worried over the food sup- 
ply of Hawaii. The Island of Oahu — 
our “Gibraltar of the Pacific” — produces 
only 15 per cent of its food supply. 
Most of the land in Hawaii is to 
raise sugar and pineapples. The Army 
has plans to grow food crops on the 
sugar and pineapple fields if war comes. 
Of course, the rich haoles will not like 
this. Nor do they pay much attention 
to plans for diversifying Hawaiian ag- 
riculture — that is, growing something 
besides sugar and pineapples. And they 
gout out that if Hawaii were to cut 

own on its sugar crop and switch to 
other crops it would not be able to buy 
an annual $90 million worth of goods 
from the United States. 
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A City Manager 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Perhaps the most important part of 
Mr. Hall's job of sanengrennt is direct- 
ing the city’s work so that no two parts 
of the organization work at cross pur- 
poses, and so that all branches co- 
operate when necessary to accomplish 
a specific purpose. For instance, with- 
out the city manager to guide activi- 
ties, the street department might pave 
a street one day, and the next day the 
electric light department might come 
along and dig it up to install some 
wires. The. paving cut would have to 
be repaired. Then the water depart- 
ment might come along a week later 
and dig it up again to lay new pipes. 

As adviser to the council, Mr. Hall 
has still other duties. He was perform- 
ing these duties when he was collecting 
material for the annual report, when he 
discussed the city’s fire risk classifica- 
tion with the councilman, when he was 
studying and designing plans for a 
municipal electric plant. He must be 
more than a mere adviser, using his 
technical knowledge and skill for the 


community. He must also be a leader. - 


He is expected to suggest new projects 
for the betterment of the city; he is 
expected to ask the council to make 
changes whenever he finds a spot in 
the city organization that could 4 im- 
proved. 

The city manager is an experienced 
man. Otherwise the council would not 


have employed him. He has to be an 


executive. He has to know the tech- 
nique of public administration. Further- 
more, he has to have a personality that 
fits the community, for the manager’s 












an en r. Born in nearby Charlottes. 
ville, quit school early because of 
financial difficulties and started to work 
on his father’s farm. Subsequent jobs 
ovat = employed with a contracting 
, with a paving company, and wi 
Albemarle Eounty as eae atk 
Construction of the city water system 
brought him to Staunton, where he was 
spotted by City Manager Day (now 
County Manager of Henrico County, 
Virginia) and made Superintendent of 
Streets. 
On the resignation of Mr. Day and 
the death of his successor, Mr. Hall was 
chosen city manager. 


Social Studies Quiz 


(Based on the.data on Canada, pp. 12 and 
13. Answers on p. 16.) 

Here are some questions to test your 
knowledge of Canada. If the Saleacaie 
below are true, circle the T. If false, 
circle the F. 

"1. Canada has a larger area than 






























the United States. TP 
2. Canada has.a larger population 
than the United States. T F 
3. Canada exports more copper 
than nickel. T 
4. Canada about _three- 





fourths of her wheat production. T F 
5. The public debt of Canada is 
larger than that of the United 
States. > T F 
6. More of Canada’s exports go to 
the United States than to Great 
Britain. d 
7.Canada produces almost as 
_much radium as Russia. T F 
8. The tax on a $2000 income in 
Canada is much heavier than 
the tax on a $2500 income in 
the United States. 
9. The amount of increase in in- 
come taxes in the United States 
in 1940 is greater than the in- 
crease in Canada. TF 
10. The United States has a larger 
percentage of arable land than 
as Canada. : T F 
11. In 1937-38 Canada’s leading ex- 
port was wheat. T F 
12. Canada’s increase in population 
has been greater in number of 


since 1900 than the 

United States. a 
18. Canada imports more from the 
United States than from the rest 

of the world combined. TF 
14.Canada exports more to the 
United States than to the rest of 

the world combined. T F 
15. Canada is one of the best cus- 

tomers of the United States. T F 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


10. John Marshall: “Second Maker of the Constitution” 


By Harry A. Tarr 


nowned as the “Father of the 

Constitution.” But John Mar- 
shall, another Virginian, saw to it 
that this Constitution lived and kept 
pace with our growing nation. Dur- 
ing his 34 years of service as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Marshall handed down de- 
cisions concerning state and Federal 
power that have earned him the title, 
“Second Maker of the Constitution.” 

Since our Constitution established 
Federal and state governments hav- 
ing certain powers in the same ter- 
ritory the Supreme Court was ex- 
pected to settle disputes between the 
two governments over the powers 
belonging to each, Chief Justice 
Marshall's decisions strengthened the 
power of the Federal government 
and united the states in one nation. 
And it was under Marshall in 1803 
that the Supreme Court first de- 
clared it had the authority to rule an 
act of Congress unconstitutional if it 
took powers not granted in the Con- 
stitution. Here is how that dramatic 
decision came to be made. 

Shortly before the Federalist Pres- 
ident joa Adams left office he ap- 
pointed numerous judges ng 
tices to the Federal courts. n 
Thomas Jefferson and his Republi- 
cans (later called Democratic-Re- 
publicans) came into power they 
opposed this attempt to fill the courts 
with Federalist sions They refused 
to deliver the commission of William 
Marbury, who had been appointed a 
Tustice “k Peace in the ‘District of 
Columbia. Marbury asked the Su- 
preme Court to force Jefferson to 
give him this job. The battle was on 
between those long-time political 
enemies—President Thomas Jefferson 
and Chief Justice John Marshall. 
People e Marshall to favor 
Marbury, and then they 
Jefferson to ignore the Chief Justice's 
decision. But Marshall made a very 
shrewd decision, and the case of 
Marbury vs. Madison (Jefferson's 
Secretary of State) became famous. 
Marbury had appealed to the Su- 
preme Court unde a clause of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789.‘ which set up 


i MADISON is justly re- 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the Federal courts. Chief Justice 
Marshall said this clause was uncon- 
stitutional because it called upon the 
Supreme Court to act in violation of 
the Constitution. He upheld Jeffer- 
son and refused Marbury’s plea on 
the grounds that he had appealed 
his case to the wrong court. But this 
decision enraged Jefferson because it 
upheld the very principle that he 
hated—the right of the Supreme 
Court to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional. On that day the 
Court became the umpire which was 
to rule on acts passed by Congress. 

Two other famous cases—McCul- 
loch vs. Maryland, and Gibbons vs. 
Ogden—show why Marshall earned 
the title, “Second Maker of the Con- 
stitution.” In the first case Marshall 
struck down a tax which Maryland 


‘had levied against the Baltimore 


branch of the Second Bank of the 
United States. This decision broad- 
ened the powers of Congress. He 
said that since Congress had the 
righc to coin money it followed that 
it had the other powers (implied 
powers) necessary to exercise this 
right of coinage. And a bank, he 
argued, was necessary to carry out 
the right of coinage. He also said 
that since the Constitution was the 
“supreme law of the land” no state 


should be allowed to pass a law— 
such as the Maryland tax—which 
tended to destroy the powers 


granted Congress in the Constitution. 


In the Gibbons vs. den case, 
Chief Justice Marshall's decision had 
far-reaching effects in making us a 
united nation. In many states men 
had obtained a monopoly (complete 
control) of steamboat traffic on 
rivers. Each state began treating its 
rivers and harbors as its own private 
property. Gibbons, who had a Fed- 
eral permit, tried to carry passengers 
to New York. He was sued by Robert 
Livingston and Robert Fulton, who 
had a monopoly of traffic on the 
Hudson River: The Chief Justice up- 
held Gibbons because Congress 
alone is given the power to regulate 


commerce betweer the states. With- . 


out this decision the states might 
have remained isolated continually 





From the portrait by John W. Jarvis, from ‘"The Story 
of America in Pictures,’ by Alan C. Collins (Doubleday, 


JOHN MARSHALL 


blocking each other's trade, and 
transportation would have remained 
a monopoly of a few powerful men. 
Marshall’s decision freed American 
commerce, and commerce helped 
unite all the states of the Union. 

A native of Virginia, Marshall re- 
ceived most of his education from 
his father. The oldest of fifteen chil- 
dren, he gained first-hand experience 
in handling and influencing people 
at an early age. He was fond of de- 
bating and indulged in it at the 
slightest provocation. Coming under 
the spell of the fiery Patrick Henry, 
Marshall joined the Revolution and 
was chosen captain of the Minute 
Men of 1775. He took part in the 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, ‘al Stony Point, and 
was with Washington at Valley 
Forge. These military experiences 
left an indelible impression on the 
young Marshall, for he later wrote “I 
was confirmed in the habit of con- 
sidering America as my country and 
Congress as my government.” 

He later studied law at William 
and Mary College and set up his 
practice in Richmond in -1783. Be- 
cause of his brilliante in agen 
cases, Marshall acquired fame an 
prominence from the very beginning. 
He served in the Virginia Legislature 
from 1782 to 1791. In 1797 President 
John Adams sent him to France on 
an important commission. 

He was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Cour in 1801, to suc- 
ceed Oliver Ellsworth. 
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Municipal Reform 


(Concluded from page 7) 
waves that receded as fast as they ad- 
vanced, leaving the beach unchanged. 

By the 1890's, however, conditions 
were so bad that critics began to look 
into them more intelligently. Jacob Riis, 
a Danish immigrant who worked as a 
reporter for the New York Sun, was 
perhaps the first to dramatize the situa- 
tion. His book, How the Other Half 
Lives, described in vivid and unforget- 
table language conditions in the slums 
ot New York; it was, for its generation 
what Grapes of Wrath is to ours. Soon 
other journalists and reformers joined in 
the crusade —a crusade which called, 
now, for a sweeping investigation into 
the whole problem of city society and 
economy and government. Perhaps the 
most famous of these investigators was 
another journalist — Lincoln Steffens, 
who took upon himself the task of 
studying city government in a dozen of 
the largest cities. The results of that 
investigation appeared in McClure’s 
Magazine under the title, The Shame 
of the Cities. But what was it that Stef- 
fens found? The shame of the cities 
was not — according to Steffens — cor- 
ruption but rather the unwillingness of 
the good, respectable, middle-class peo- 
ple to support any government that 
would go to the root of the trouble. 
People were willing to throw out 
crooked politicians, but they were not 
willing to throw out crooked business — 
the liquor interests, the public utility 
and franchise interests, organized crime 
and vice, and all other groups that 
profited by crooked administration. 

Was this diagnosis correct? The ex- 
perience of some of the reformers 
seemed to show that it was. In Toledo, 
Ohio, “Golden Rule” Sam Jones headed 
a reform administration that struck not 
at the little offender, but at the big 
fellows; he was succeeded there by 
Brand Whitlock, later famous as our 
Ambassador to Belgium. Both Jones and 
Whitlock testified that throughout all 
their years of reform they had to fight 
all the “respectable” elements in To- 
ledo. The same story came from Cleve- 
land, where Tom Johnson tried to 
introduce democracy into the city gov- 
ernment. His effort brought him into 
war with the street car interests, the 
gas interests, and the real estate inter- 
ests. In the end these interests beat 
Johnson and returned city government 
to the old guard. 

Temporary reform administrations, 
then, didn’t work. Either they were too 
high-toned and lost the support of the 
plain people, or they were too thor- 
ough, and forfeited the support of the 
monied interests. Meantime other solu- 
tions to the problem of city administra- 


tion were eg. tried out. One was a 
larger degree of municipal home rule — 
the right of cities to manage themselves, 
free from interference by state legisla- 
tors who didn’t know their problems. 
Another was the so-called Galveston, 
or commission plan — a plan which oan 
city administration into the hands of an 
expert commission. A third was the city- 
manager plan (see pages 8-10), which 
likewise attempted to obtain efficiency 
and honesty through the appointment 
of an expert: A fourth was the estab- 
lishment of bureaus of municipal re- 
search and the enlistment, in the task 
of administration, of trained experts. 
All of these plans had this in common 
—an appreciation of the fact that city 
government was a complicated and 
highly technical affair, requiring special 
training and talents, and an effort to 
remove administration as far as possible 
from politics. 


Behind the Headlines 
(Concluded from page 18) 


additional deficit financing to cover our 
defense needs. 


We come now to the third method of 
financing a expenditures, as 
advocated by noted British econo- 
mist, John Maynard Keynes, and at- 
tempted in the pews conflict for the 
first time in the history of war: that is, 
to tighten the nation’s belt, cut down on 
every ‘unnecessary expenditure, to use 
consumer income to pay for defense, 
and pay as you go. This is the method 
Canada has chosen. Let us see what 
this means. 

It means an attempt on the part of 
the alee 30> to control all consumer 
purchases. For instance, a flat 10 per 
cent duty has been imposed on all im- 
ports. Such a tax discourages the pur- 
chase of a variety of goods ordinarily 
purchased by Canadians from the 
United States. An even heavier tax is 
imposed on foreign-made automobiles, 
making it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Canadians to afford any of the well- 
known American cars. Such a program 
to reduce imports of consumer goods is 
justified on the basis that the dollar 
could be spent in the United States for 
essential sinews of war, for airplane en- 
gines, machine tools, guns, ammunition 
and tanks. 

It means rigid government control 
over excess profits. To make sure that 
war business does not lead to profiteer- 
ing, a flat 75 per cent tax is levied on 
all profits in excess of the average for 
the four previous years. 

It means, finally, new taxes on per- 
sonal incomes on a scale unheard of in 
peacetime. Such taxes reduce the in- 
come of every individual and family to 
the point i ia only necessary pur- 





chases can be made. E 
called. upon tor sMalhsiill saline Ta” 


chart on this page shows how the sched. 
ule of taxes at various income levels has 
been increased. The entire financial pro. 
gram of the Canadian government con. 
templates the raising of 930 million 
dollars in a single year, or one-fifth of 
the national income. 

In spite of this heroic effort and the 
sacrifice demanded, the chances are that 
Canada’s war efforts will not be paid for 
without an ultimate increase in the pub- 
lic debt. However, Canada’s courage 
may point the = to the adoption of a 
similar course action by our own 
Congress in order to finance the tre- 
mendous defense appropriations already 
made. 

Furthermore, Canada’s war effort 
means more than a rigorous financial 
program. It is the complete mobilization 
of a nation for war. All Canadians over 
sixteen years of age have registered to 
provide a census of available skills. On 
all government contracts, labor is ‘ 
anteed an adjustment in wages F the 
cost of living increases more than 5 per 
cent. The Canadian Board of Munitions 
and Supply has extensive powers to 
estimate needs and plan production. 
This Board can take any necessary steps 
to mobilize, conserve, and coordinate 
the economic and industrial facilities 
of the nation to meet those needs. 

Thus war has given to Canada a 
planned economy, just as war brought 
a planned economy to the United States 
between 1917 and 1919. As we take 
steps to meet the present emergency in 
this country, we must be sure that steps 
are not taken to prevent the resumption 
of free enterprise and democratic con- 
trols.as soon as the emergency has _ 
passed. 





Social Studies Signposts 


UNION NOW 
Another of Mr. Clarence K. 
Streit’s idea about the union of the demo- 
cratic nations is published in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, Atlantic Monthly. More and 
more people are talking about this prv- 
. How do people in your community 
react tq it? 
FOOTNOTE TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
Too few history books tell the very 
interesting story of those idealists who 
founded the community at New Harmony, 
Indiana. Katherine Dos Passos and Edith 


Shay are preparing, 8 suey Sto 


munity, and have summarized some i 
teresting parts of the story in the Novem 
ber, 1940, Atlantic. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 
5.F 8.T 12.F 
6.T 9.F 13.1 
7.F (morethan 10.T 14.F 

Russia ) 11.F 15.1 
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The Life 


_ JEAN SIBELIUS 


Story of the Great Finnish Composer © 
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Who Celebrates His 75th Birthday on December 8 


Strauss was a year and a half 

old, another pe “was 
born. Far to the north of Germany, 
in Tavastehus, ' Finland, Dr. and 
Mrs. Christian Sibelius had their 
frst boy. They mamed him Johan 
Julius Christian; too long by far for 
any boy. There was an uncle Johan 
who was musical, but he went to 
sea when he was very young and 
became a shipowner. Being abroad 
so much, he had his visiting-cards 


A ses the time that Richard. 


| made with his name in the French 


form, Jean Sibelius. Two years be- 
fore his nephew was born the uncle 
sailed away for the last time and 
never returned, He died in a foreign 
country. Back home his family care- 
fully preserved his name c —all 
they had left of him. Twenty-five 
years afterward a nephew whom he 
never lived to see, 2 young man go- 
ing to the big city to study, was able 
to use the sea-captain’s cards, Jean 
Sibelius. 
At home,. as a little fellow, th 

called him Janne, which is Finnis 


Jean Sibelius as a young man. 


By Katherine Little Bakeless 


for Johnnie. When~he was in his 
third year his father, the doctor, 
died; by that time Johnnie had a 
little brother and there’was an older 
sister. The children were brought up 
by their mother, with the help of 
grandmothers and aunts, and every 
one was musical. At five, Janne tried 
to play the piano and began regular 
lessons at nine. He preferred to try 
sounds rather than struggle through 
exercises, and the result was that at 
ten Janne composed a piece for vio- 
lin and ‘cello, entitled “Drops of 
Water.” He soon learned to like the 
violin much better than the piano. 
Perhaps one reason for was 
that Janne used to visit an eccentric 
bachelor uncle, a business man with 


two great passions: astronomy and 


music. Uncle Peter had queer habits; 
one was that he indulged himself by 
playing the violin at two o'clock in 
the morning. 

As every one in the family was 
musical, no one thought Janne had 
special talent, for he did not stand 
cut as a prodigy, He was interested 
in other things besides music. He 
went to school, was very fond of 
reading, and loved everything in na- 
ture. He seems to have been a pretty 
good all-round boy, for he was a 
pood shot, too. For him, nature was 
full of epee Tema The young 
musician liked plants and butterflies, 
and collected them. He was probably 
the best boy in school in natural sci- 
ence. The boy had a very lively 
imagination and his senses were 
keen. He was good at mathematics. 
Being one of those boys who could 
enjoy a joke and laugh so hard that 
other people had to laugh with him, 
made him a delightful companion to 
his friends. 

_Janne Sibelius became so fond of 
acting that on Saturdays he would 
get his school friends together to 
act plays which he would think up as 
they went along. The same grou 
started a children’s orchestra, wi 
triangles, jews’ harps, clay cuckoos 
and bells. Janne would conduct from 


the piano. He was interested in many 
very different things. 

At fifteen Jean Sibelius began to 
work very seriously on his violin. He 
fell so in love with it; that he wanted 
above everything to become a great 
violinist. He played in school fes- 
tivals, even though he suffered from 
terrible stage-fright. Sometimes he 
had to be str on the stage; only 
when he began to play did he find 
himself. With his brother and sister, 
Jean formed a trio, and in this way 
they played the works of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven. He heard all the 
artists who came to town to give con- 
certs. Of the music written by north- 
ern composers, young Sibelius pre- 
ferred that of Grieg to the music of 
the Russians. 

With his violin Jean could do one 
thing that he couldn't have done 
with the piano: he liked to go off in 
the woods and make music. He took 
his violin along on his rambles and 
made up endless concerts. for the 
birds. Later he said: “When sailing, 
I often stood in the bows with my 


Sibelius as he looks today. 


‘Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Sibelius with his wife, Aino, and a guest, at his home “Villa Ainola” in Finland. 


violin and improvised to the sea.” 
Inside of this unusual boy the colors he 
saw in nature were transformed into 
sounds. Queer smells — such as the dry- 
ing of hemp on the shore — became 
sounds to him. Sunsets made sounds to 
him. It was as if all nature played music 
back in return to the boy who loved it, 
and fiddled his love in the whole out- 
doors. 

One day, Jean came across a book 
on the theory of composition, in the 
school library. He studied it by himself, 
composing all the while. The colors and 
smells he wrote in music. All his im- 
pressions were turned into music. Then 
after he; finished school, to please his 
grandmother, he entered the oe 
of Helsinki to study — law! — of 
things, when all he could think of was 
music. But grandmother was one of 
those old ladies who thought music was 
a fine accomplishment, though for a 
man to take up music as a profession 
was, in her estimation, not much better 
than being an organ-grinder. Jean was 
just about twenty at this time. 

Feeling that he was doing in the 
University what the family desired, he 
decided to give himself a treat and a 
few months later he enrolled as a 

ial student in the musical academy. 
He studied violin and musical theory. 
With the best intentions he began his 
reading for the law courses. One day 
he laid a book down on the window- 
sill, open at the og where he had 
stopped reading, for he meant to re- 
turn to it soon. Days went by. The book 
lay there—open, but untouched. Gradu- 
ally, the leaves turned. yellow. Months 
passed. 

Then an uncle came to town, and 
dropped in to see how his nephew was 

letting on. It was a rise visit. The 
book still lay on the window-sill. Of 


course, uncle went over to look out of 


the window. He saw the neglected 
book. He put two and two together. 
Being a wise uncle, he admitted the an- 
swer was four. All he said was: 

“After all, Janne, it would be best for 
you to devote yourself entirely to music, 
seeing that study does not interest you 
any more than this.” 

Very likely this was reported to 
grandma and the family. After two 
more terms, Janne passed a preliminary 
examination in law; and then he in- 
formed his family that he was going to 
become a: musiciau, no matter what 
people thought. 

In appearance, young Sibelius was 
slender and good-looking. You wouldn’t 
know it from his picture today, but he 
had thick hair which sometimes strag- 
gled down across his forehead; a youn 
man’s pride of a mustache thirmed 
over a sensitive mouth. His blue 2yes 
looked misty, as if he were thinking of 
something else, until he got hold of the 
idea. Then they glittered and seemed to 
grow a deeper blue. He had large ears, 
good for a musician, which a friend said 
were “well-shaped catchers of sound.” 

There was always that mysterious 
connection for him between sights and 
sounds. Everything he saw made a cor- 
responding impression of sound wu 
him. This seemed only natural to 
Sibelius himself, but to most ple, 
who keep their sights and prvall a- 
rate, and are not able to see what they 
hear, or hear what they see, this would 
just seem crazy, or affected. He knew 
this, and when ‘he told these impres- 
sions to his friends, he pledged them to 
silence: “For otherwise they will make 
fun of me.” 

Ideas bubbled up in his active brain 
like som on a hot stove. He had 
to get them on paper, on music- 
paper. He sat at the piano and turned 
those ideas into music. He was so full 


ae of rain. 

ven though he 

in a string quartet of which the 

three were teachers, this young Jean 

Sibelius was not going to be a violinist, 

He may not have been aware of it him. 

self, but he was a composer 

shape. The ideas he wrote down in 
i not have been according to 


who lived entirely for his teaching; he 
loved it and loved what he taught. His 
pupils caught his enthusiasm. He rec- 
ogni unusual talent in young 
Sibelius. He realized what a responsi- 
bility was his to have such talent to 
train. It was very necessary to give his 
pupil a sure, solid foundation ds which 
to build. That meant harmony, counter- 
point, and early classical forms. Some- 
times Sibelius almost got out of patience 
with the slow, methodical way he had 
to study. But, here is the most impor- 
tant thing: he trusted his teacher. 
Later, he said this teacher “was always 
a fatherly friend to me.” They trusted 
each other, teacher and pupil. When a 
good teacher and a talented pupil are 
trusting each other, and working to- 
gether, there is bound to be a result. 
The strange thing was that these two 
couldn’t agree on liking some of the 
music. The teacher, for instance, was 


to his teacher's country place. He 


worked at coun’ int in the mornings. 
In the afternoons yed piano and 
violin sonatas . In the evenings, 


Sibelius listened while his teacher read 
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= OSA JOHNSON 
a man EN Osa Leighty (now Oso John- 
ng; he son) of Chanute, Kansas, was 16 


she fell in love with a young man ten 
years older than herself who lived in the 
neighboring town of Independence. The 
yong man, Martin Johnson, had just 
returned from a 25,000-mile cruise 
(where he had shipped as cook) with 
Jack and Charmian London on their ill- 
fated boat the Snark. What he brought 
home from that junket was a batch of 


Some- photographs, and a pair of itchy feet. 
tience From then on he knew that what he 
e had wanted to do was to travel to the ends 
mpor- of the earth and take pictures of the 
a strange and wonderful things there. 


As Osa Johnson tells us in her best- 
selling book, I Married Adventure (Lip- 
; pincott), when she married Martin John- 
son she had ideas of settling down to 
a quiet life in a cozy home in a small 
city. Instead she spent the most part 
of the next twenty-five years keeping 
house in camps in places like Borneo 
and the darkest: and wildest parts of 
Africa, helping her husband in the dan- 
gerous job of taking pictures of canni- 
bals and wild animals. She loved it. In 
those twenty-five years they made twelve 
expeditions, cireled the earth six times, 
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. But and exposed more than a million feet 
nions, of film. Three years ago, after surviving 
dark and unpredictable danger for a 
vited quarter of a century Martin Johnson was 
He killed in an airplane crash here at home. 
i In a recent interview Osa Johnson 
ungs. said that of all the tense moments she 
9 and and Martin had survived, the one de- 
nings, scribed in this excerpt from her book 
read was the most exeiting. She tells it 
any calmly, soft-pedaling the obvious fact 
dule, that sheer pluck, a cool head, and a 
oaks steady trigger finger combined to let 
life’ her tell the story at all. Here it is. 
have 
After 
« his UR many encounters with ele- 
phants during the four years 
oung we spent at Lake Paradise en- 
astic. deared the splendid creatures to us 
as to and helped us, I think, to understand 
— Boculy’s reverence for them. Digni- 


* a1 apparent, awareness 


his place 


fied, conservative, intelligent, with 
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The Lady, or the Elephant? 
‘An Exciting Excerpt from the Best- 
Selling Book I Married Adventure 
By Osa Johnson 


in life, this fine animal attends 
strictly to his own business and lets 
other creatures severely alone. Ele- 
phants fight little among themselves, 
are intelligent parents and have an 
instinct for tribal loyalty. They have 
their own leaders and follow and 


. wait upon their decisions. 


There were times when Martin 
and | were so interested in the ani- 
mals themselves that we almost for- 
got our job of getting pictures of 
them. At the ‘end of one very hot 
day spent in a blind (I remember 
we both had splitting headaches and 
were on the b gece of gathering up 
our things and going back to camp), 
we saw a herd of some twenty ele- 
pe ambling toward our water 

ole. We were to leeward, but the 
big fellow who obviously was the 
leader, sensed, if not our presence 
exactly, something that warned him 
all was not as usual. Perhaps at some 
time or other on one of his migra- 
tions he had heard the explosions of 

» had seen a companion fall, 
had caught the scent of man. At any 


rate, he stopped abruptly; his troupe © 


halted instantly in their tracks. His 
ears stood out, his trunk lifted and 
waved exploringly, and he advanced 
alone to the water hole to investi- 
gate. A little fellow, probably his 
son, started to follow, whereupon 
the father paused long enough to 
smack him sharply with his trunk 
and send him back into the herd. 






















This second investigation proved no 
more satisfactory than the first —I 
could have sworn the big fellow 
sighed and shook his head — and re- 
turning to his family and compan- 
ions, led them quietly but firmly 
away. 

Martin and I loved baby animals 
of every kind, but baby elephants 
were simply irresistible. There was 
one little fellow — he couldn't have 
been over a few weeks old — who 
was being led for perhaps the first 
time down to a water hole. It was 
another of those very hot days and 
the baby lagged behind the. herd 
and whined and complained bitterly. 
As a matter of fact I felt certain thar 
if we could have been close enough, 
we would have seen big tears rolling 
down his face. His mother lost pa- 
tience finally, seized him by the ear 
with her trunk, held him firmly with 
her huge foot and then proceeded to 
squirt water over him. The infant 
squawked and struggled in vain an1 
wasn't released until his mother was 
satisfied he had had enough both to 
cool and discipline him. 

My husband and I almost laughed 
aloud when the baby got to his feet 
still squawking—his pink mouth 
wide open — only to find that he felt 
refreshed and almost happy. He took 
hold of his mother’s tail with his 


Mrs. Johnson surprised this family of 
elephants having a morning dip. She 
found baby elephants “irresistible.” 
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trunk, quite as one of our own babies 
would take his mother’s hand, and 
stood complacently while she had 
her drink. Then he followed her 
quietly into the tall grass still hold- 
ing her tail. 

I suppose it would sound very silly 
for anyone to say that elephants con- 
duct schools for their young ones 
and yet if it was not a school, or 
class, that we came upon in the for- 
est about eight miles from our Lake 
Paradise home, I’m sure I don’t know 
what it was: Four mothers with as 
many youngsters apparently had 
chosen this quiet retreat — a discreet 
distance, I assume, from the male 
members of the family — to go into 
the intricacies and art of trumpeting. 
Fortunately they were so busy and 
earnest about it all that we were 
able to watch them for quite a long 
time without being observed. The 
procedure seemed to be for each 
mother in turn to lift her trunk and 
let forth a mighty blast and then for 
her young one to set himself also 
for a mighty blast, only to emit a 
thin squeak somewhat resembling a 
tin whistle. The disappointment and 
despair of the mothers and the 
abashment of the babies over all this 
had us laughing out loud, finally, 
wnd school was dismissed promptly 
and in some alarm. 

Thanks to Boculy, we were able 
to secure many fine pictures of ele- 
phants in herds, but I think we were 
equally interested in coming on 
‘ single animals at close range. In 
these circumstances the big animal 
was without the guidance of leader 
or herd, and his reactions, if any- 
thing, were sharpei. “His great ears 
would push straight out from his 
head, his long trunk wave explor- 
mgly and he would squint his small 
eyes in our direction in an effort at 
identifying us. After a long look then 
and a great sniff, he would usually 
decide that while we were nothing 
to fear, exactly, neither were we fa- 
tiliar to him, and backing off a few 
paces he would turn around and 
stroll dignifiedly away. 

There was one mammoth old lad 
whom I should have liked to a 
tor her habit of breaking into my 
yarden and systematically eating ten 
square feet of my sweet potatoes. 
We set up our cameras, one night, 
with wires and flashlights, and just 
as we were getting into bed heard 
the boom of the. flashlight powder. 


The Johnsons are pictured here with a group of the African natives whom they em- 
ployed as guri-bearers and porters for their camera excursions into the jungles. 


“Good,” I said, as I heard her 
crashing into our stockade paling. 
“Perhaps this will teach her a les- 
son.” 

The eye we turned out sh 
and clear and Martin was delighted. 
He liked sweet potatoes but he liked 
photography even better and hoped 
she would come back. She did, re- 

atedly, in spite of booming flash- 
ights, and one night, to prove how 
completely unafraid she was, she 
proceeded to strip the thatching 
from one of our huts. A little tardily 
I decided that the best way to please 
the old lady, as well as to stop the 
destruction, would be to plant a bed 
of sweet potatoes for her outside of 
vur stockade 

Martin and | have heard “big 
game hunters” boast of killing ele- 
phants, and there’s no doubt but that 
to bring the animals down ires 
fine marksmanship or luck — or both. 
The need for either skill or luck is 
that the only vulnerable places in 
the creature’s noble head — other 
than his tiny eyes, ot course — are a 
spot no larger than a dollar in the 
center of his forehead, a similar spot 
at the temple and another behind 
the ear. 

Our only boast with regard to kill- 
ing elephants, is that in all our years 
of association with them, we have 
taken the life of only one. We were 
having lunch in camp on that occa- 


sion, and Boculy, much excited, 
came running. 

“Big elephants,” he cried, “all to- 
gether very quiet.” 

Within an hour our gun- 
bearers and porters had carried our 
cameras to the place indicated by 
Boculy and there they were, a small 
but complete herd of six or seven 
big females, several young ones and 
four big bulls. They were in the open 
ground, grouped closely together 
with the babies playing tag around 
the legs of the older ones, and the 
lighting, atmosphefe, everything, 
were right for a perfect picture. 

It was | who usually “stirred up’ 
the game to get action, but this time 
Martin insisted that inasmuch as 
there was little or no cover to run 
to in case of a charge, he would take 
over my job and I would take his 
behind the camera. 

My husband movec slowly toward 
the herd. They were unaware of us. 
1 cranked steadily admiring the mag- 
nificent creatures and wishing it 
were possible to photograph in color 
the rich shades of their big gray 
bodies against the tawny yellows of 
the veldt With too t sudden 
ness, perhaps, the largest bull saw 
Martin. Startled, he his ears, 
raised his trunk, shifted uneasily, 
snorted — and charged! 

Martin ran. In similar circum 
stances my husband and I had often 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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“We, the People’? Have Jobs for Young Americans 
Who Possess Ability, Character, and Ambition 


By Gretta Baker 


MET Jim Tuttle the other day. 
| Jim finished high school a year 

ago. Last time I saw him he was 
joking for a job and feeling very 
srry for himself. But this time 
things were different. 

“Boy, am I lucky!” he exclaimed. 
‘Tm learning the electrical business 
and being paid to do it! I'm going to 
css, too, brushing up on mathe- 
matics and English, and next year 
[ll be in line for promotion.” 

‘Tm so glad, Jim!” I replied, catch- 
ing his enthusiasm. “Tell me, where 
are you working?” 

“In Washington,” he grinned. “I'm 
working for my uncle.” 

“Your uncle?” 

“You bet!” he answered proudly, 
‘Tm working for my Uncle Sam!” 

Jim, I learned, was an apprentice 
electrician. He had taken the exam- 
ination conducted by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and 
at the end of a year would take a 
second examination for promotion. 

“And there are plenty more jobs 
still open,” he added. “Believe me, 
Im telling all the fellows I know 
about civil service!” 

Next day I telephoned the District 
Manager of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in New York City. I would 
find out what civil service had to 
offer. James E. Rossell is in charge 
of the largest federal civil service 
district in the United States. His 
office is in the Federal Building on 
Christopher Street, just a block or 
two from Greenwich Village. 

“If your friend Jimmy were in 
high school now,” Mr. Rossell ob- 
served, “he could learn his trade 
before graduation. The Federal Gov- 
emment has made funds available 
to various schools throughout the 
country to train young men for the 
defense industries. There are courses 
in electricity, metal craft, aviation, 
and many other mechanical trades.” 

“Suppose a ce has no aptitude for 
mechanical work but does want to 


enter another branch of civil serv- 
ice,” | suggested. “What 
can he make while he is still in 
school?” 


“Many branches of the civil service 
require a knowledge of science and 
mathematics, so my advice would be 
to include these subjects. But above 
all, study typing and, if possible, 
shorthand. Right now, we are actu- 
ally in need of male stenographers 
and typists. We can’t get enough of 
them.” 

“That's interesting. I know in most 
high schools the girls outnumber the 
boys in commercial courses.” 

“Yes, that's why we get more 
women applicants than men in the 
clerical field. But don’t think I'm ad- 
vising girls to drop the commercial 
course. We can always use ‘intelli- 
gent, well-trained girl ists and 
stenographers. In fact, that's the best 
way I know of for a young woman to 
enter civil service. Many women in 
important jobs today began as sten- 
ographers.” - 

“I think our Scholastic readers 
would like to know about some of 
these successful women, Mr. Ros- 
sell.” 

“Well, Miss Margaret M. Hanna, 
who was appointed consul at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1987, began 
as a secr back in 1895. The Dis- 
trict Manager of the Eighth Civil 
Service District at St. Paul began as 
a stenographer. Her name is Rena B. 
Smith. Her job corresponds to mine 
here in the Second Civil Service 
District.” 





Uncle Sam awards his jobs by merit as 
revealed by Civil Service examinations. 
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“Have women always been ad- 
mitted to the civil service?” 

“Yes, since the establishment of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1883, women have been 
admitted along with men. But, of 
course, there were many wo.nen em- 
ployed by the Federal Government 
before 1883. Clara Barton, founder 
of the Red Cross, was a clerk in the 
Patent Office in 1855. Her salary of 
$1400 a year was the — paid to 
any woman in the federal service. 
Now there are many women earning 
several times that amount!” 

‘ “Who was the first woman to 
work fo. Uncle Sam?” 

“According to this pamphlet, 
Women in the Federal Service, the 
first woman on record was Mary K. 
Goddard who was Postmaster at 
Baltimore, Maryland, from 1775 to 
1789.” 

“Mr. Rossell, you mentioned the 
passage of the Civil Service Act in 
1883. As I understand it, the purpose 
of that Act was to apply the merit 
system to government employment.” 

“You're right—before that date the 
‘spoils, system’ had prevailed. In 
many cases jobs were given by poli- 
ticians to workers not qualified. to 
serve. Under the Civil Service Act 
jobs are awarded on the basis of 
merit as revealed in examinations, 
and 68 per cent of all federal em- 


‘ployees are now classified under the 


civil service.” 

“Tell me about those examinations, 
Mr. Rossell. Are most of them writ- 
ten tests?” 

“For clerical work, yes. In the 
trades most of the examinations are 
based on experience and supple- 
mented by practical tests. For exam- 
ple, a welder will be asked to make 
certain s of welds. His test is 
really a demonstration of his skill. 
Even in the clerical field, a stenog- 

apher is given a practical test in dic- 
tation, 96 words a minute for juniors 
and 120 words a minute for seniors.” 

“How about oral examinations?” 

“We conduct oral examinations for 
many of the more important jobs. 
This gives us a chance to size up an 
applicant's personality, his judgment, 
ingenuity, poise, tact, and use 
English. 

ou believe that correct speech is 
a factor in success?” 

“It's not only a factor, Miss Baker. 
It’s absolutely essential in any im- 
portant job. Many of our employees 
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are in contact with the public. They 
must be able to express their ideas 
clearly and correctly. Others are 
working on the inside, sending out 
notices and answering letters. They, 
too, must have a command of lan- 
guage. In fact, the Commission at- 
taches so much importance to good 
English that it offers a course in 
business correspondence to our em- 
ployees.” 

“Do you give any kind of gram- 
mar or vocabulary test to ap- 
plicants?” 

“Yes, but we don't call it that. 
Every applicant who takes a written 
examination must pass a ‘general’ or 
‘mental’ test. This involves an under- 
standing of the English language 
and the ability to use words cor- 
rectly. Here are several sample 
questions. You'll see they are really 
tests in English.” 

And tests in English they certainly 
are! Just read the following ques- 
tions and see what you think. The 
first is taken from an examination for 
stenographers. 


Question: Which sentence is prefer- 
able from the standpoint of grammar 
and good usage? (a) They don’t ordi- 
narily present these kind of reports in 
detail like this. (b) Reports like this is 
not generally given in such great detail. 
(c) A report of this kind isn’t hardly 
ever given in such detail as this one. 
(d) This report is more detailed than 
what such reports ordinarily are. (e) 
Reports of this kind are not ordinarily 


presented in detail, as this one is. 


Now here are two questions from 
a test for investigators. 


Question: A controversy between two 
persons is (1) an agreement (2) a dis- 
pute (3) a partnership (4) a plot (5) 
an understanding. 

Question: Punctual means most near- 
ly (1) accurate (2) honest (3) indus- 
trious (4) prompt (5) quick. 

If you passed those, try this one 
for substitute clerk-carrier, Post Of- 
fice Service. 

Question: In each of the two sen- 
tences below, the word printed in 
italics has been misspelled. It is spelled 
according to its sound. Write the cor- 
rect spelling of this word on the line 
at the right. 

The plan was sankshunned by the 
committee. 

His nollege of the situation was re- 
markable. 


You can get some idea of the 
variety of jobs in the federal civil 
service from Mr. Rossell’s conversa- 


tion. But I think you'll be interested 
in the following summary based on 
Dr. L. J. O’Rourke’s book, Oppor- 
tunities in Government Employment. 


Clerical and Fiscal. This group in- 
cludes stenographers, typists, telephone 
ov fingerprint classifiers, clerks, 
office machine operators, and mes- 
oman The job of messenger, open to 
applicants between 16 and 25, is a good 
way of getting started in government 
work. 

Postal Service. Employees in this 
group are perhaps the best known of 
Uncle Sam's workmen. They include 

asters, clerks, carriers, and rail- 
way postal clerks. 


Mechanical and Manual. In this field 
a gold mine of opportunity ~waits am- 
bitious boys. The — not only 
needs trained mechanics but is willing 
to teach young men the fundamentals 
of a trade. My friend, Jim Tuttle, took 
advantage of this offer when he applied 
for the apprenticeship examination in 
electricity. Other jobs include aircraft 
mechanic, boat-builder, boilermaker, 
machinist, painter, plumber, metal 
worker, truck driver, and _ elevator 
operators. 

Engineering, Architecture, Drafting. 
With Uncle Sam in the construction 
business, workers in this group again 
have a place in the sun. They are 
needed in great numbers for the plan- 
ning and construction of office build- 
ings, dams, reservoirs, power houses, 
and highways. 

Legal. Uncle Sam employs an army 
of lawyers to protect the interests of 
his great family. There are about five 
thousand jobs in the federal. service re- 
quiring admission to the bar. These 
workers include many of the famous 
“G Men” of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, as well as legal advisers in 
the mp ee: of Agriculture, the 
Home rs’ Loan Corporation, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and many 
other federal bureaus. 

Medical and Dental. This field in- 
cludes the public health workers. ‘There 
is little rtunity for the high school 
gradluiite Weel as professional training 
is essential. 


Many of the teachers are in the Indi 
service. 5 

Law-Enforcement. All kinds of pe 
licemen and “detectives” are included 
here. Yes, it’s thrilling if you have 
it takes! 

Foreign. Workers in the Foreig 
Service have also had their share of 
thrills in recent months. Their work re 
quires stiff competitive examinations 
and most of them are college graduate 
But when you're face to Face vith 
enemy air pr ps the problem o 

etting a group our countrymen ou 
of as dnngie tens it’s real work! 

I haven't talked about the oppo 
tunities in state and municipal goy 
ernment because civil service is not 
in force throughout the. nation. 
other words, government jobs are 
still regarded as “political plums’ in 
some communities. New York Ci 
adopted civil service in 1884, one 
year after the passage of the federal 
act. Today less than one-half of the 
states have civil service laws. 

Yes, it’s real work all the way 
through, whether you're in the For- 
eign Service or running a priate 
press in Washington. But. it's wor 
that is richly rewarded by good 
wages, a sense of security, frequent 
promotion, and the knowledge that 
you are serving your country. So i 
you're wondering what to do after 
graduation, don’t forget that uncle of 
yours. Uncle Sam may have just the 
kind of job you're looking for! 


(Note: Here are the answers to 
the sample questions—in case youd 
like to know. 

1. Reports of this kind are not 
ordinarily presented in detail, as this 
one is. e 

2. A controversy between two per 


sons is a di . ut 

3. Punctual means most nearly 

prompt. i 
4. Sanctioned; knowledge. 
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The Thanksgiving Conventions 


English Council Has Record Attendance at Chicago; 
Social Studies Council Meets at Syracuse — 


‘HE thirtieth annual meeting of the 
[rational Council of Teachers of 

English, held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago, November 21-23, brought 
together thousands of English teachers 
from all parts of the country, including 
one who came clear from Honolulu. The 
3,700 teachers who registered — a thou- 
sand more than shown by any of the 
preceding 29 conventions — established 
a record attendance, and packed the 
large meetings and smaller discussion 
groups to the point of standing room 
only. 

This remarkable ‘interest in new 
ideas, new methods, new techniques as 
aids to teaching “the multifarious sub- 
ject called English” shown by teachers 
from far and near, was well repaid by 
a distinguished list of 
of meetings, large and small, were held 
during the all too short time of two 
days. There were, of course, so many 


subjects to be discussed that it was im- ~ 


— to attend all the meetings with 
alf a dozen or more going on simul- 
taneously. And the wider the interest 
of the individual teacher, the harder it 
naturally became to decide which of a 
dozen meetings to squeeze into. 

Subjects discussed covered the fields 
of dramatics, international relations and 
folklore in the large Friday luncheon 
meetings; went on from there to smaller 
groups interested in curriculum, guid- 
ance, creative writing, radio, language 
and semantics, reading, literature, 
speech, motion pictures, newspapers, 
and many other ¥ visions naturally en- 

ossing to English teachers and Eng- 
ish editors. (We were interested in 
hearing Professor John T. Frederick in- 
terview August Derleth at one of the 
sessions, not only because it was well 
done, but because we knew that, by a 
fine coincidence, teachers returning 
from the convention would find a short 
story of Mr. Derleth’s on their desks the 
following Monday in ‘the November 25 
issue of Scholastic! ) 

High point of the formal banquet 
Friday night was Elizabeth Page’s 
speech on “How a Book Grew” — the 
book of course being her widely read 
The Tree of Liberty. Fulton Oursler, 
editor of Liberty, also spoke. Other 
celebrities who addressed the teachers 
during the convention were Mortimer 
Adier, the How to Read a Book man, 
Pulitzer Prize Poet Mark Van Doren 
(who grew up near Chicago), and 
— Louis Bromfield, from nearby 

nio, 


ers. Dovens 


The newly elected president of the 
English Council is Dr. Robert C. Pooley 
of the University of Wisconsin. Elected 
as ween green? are Mr. John J. De- 
Boer, of Chicago Teachers College, and 
Miss Jeannette Maltby of North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Washington. 





NEXT WEEK 


Special number on Latin 
America. Articles, story, 
play, and pictures on our 
southern neighbors. 











One hundred educators and teachers 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. M. R. 
Robinson at the 10th Thanksgiving 
Day luncheon held for friends of 
Scholastic attending the convention. 
(Invitations were isued to all teachers 
who had ordered 50 or more copies of 
either Scholastic or Junior Scholastic.) 
Again, as on the nine other Thanksgiv- 
ings, we had a fine time at our own 
party, greeting old friends and meeting 


new ones. 


National Council for Social 
Studies 


CHING for democracy was not 
the stated theme of the Syracuse 
meeting of the National Council 

for the Social Studies, but it was the 
topic which took the center of the 
stage. Dr. Howard Anderson in his 
presidential address attacked the loose 
thinking which produced the article, 
“Treason in the Textbooks,” and pro- 
posed that social studies teachers select 
problems for study which relate to 
American needs and develop in the stu- 
dents loyalties to the American way of 
life. Dean William Mosher, of the 
School of Citizenship at Syracuse, in his 
address of welcome, pointed out that 
the exercise of the right to vote was, in 
itself, not real democracy. The good 
citizen must know his local government 
and be willing to participate in it. This 
is the real laboratory of social science. 

The symposium on the curriculum 
departed from its prepared line when 
Dr. Howard Wilson raised the question, 
“How can we help young people under- 
stand what in democracy they can be 
loyal to?” In the final business meeting 
this resulted in the granting to the 
executive board and the committee on 
publications the power to study the 
need for new materials on the meaning 
of democracy. 


wr. Dixon Ryan Fox presented the 
program for college youth which was 
organized by Union College in order 
to present the implications for demo- 
cratic living. Some members suggested 
that similar materials for high school 
students would be valuable. 

In his talk to the Scholastic “family 
party” breakfast, Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager pointed out that we are 
now going through a cycle of emo- 
tional concern with democracy, but 
that democracy is a phase of American 
living which is almost undefinable. We, 
as teachers, must be concerned with 

roviding opportunities for democratic 
iving in our schools, and with helping 
to think through the problems basic to 
economic and social (as well as polit- 
ical) democracy. 

The 11th yearbook of the National 
Council dealt with “Economic Educa- 
tion” and was presented by Dr. Harold 
Clark, its editor. 

In the round tables, a number of 
teaching problems were presented. Dr. 
Preston James declared that the average 
American was illiterate in terms of 
maps, and proposed that all the social 
sciences must contribute to all the 
others. Mr. Robert Keohane of the 
University of Chicago warned that the 
utilization of community resources must 
be more than “busy work.” He pointed 
out the need for teachers to contribute 
to social-civic competence, and _ indi- 
cated how the wise utilization of com- 
munity resources can do this. He also 
proposed a semester or year study of 
the local community as a substitute for 
some of the repetition now character- 
istic of high school teaching. 

Public Housing was discussed by 
Nathan Straus, the USHA adminis- 
trator, but his address was badly re- 
ported by the Syracuse newspapers. Mr. 
Straus pointed out that private indus- 
try has shown its inability to wipe out 
the slums. It serves only the upper third 
of the income groups and some of the 
middle third. “It has failed to build a 
house for the lowest third in the last 
100 years.” Among the reasons for this 
are the high interest rates and bad tax 
and building laws that make slum own- 
ership profitable and slum clearance 
difficult. The USHA Sy cae provides 
money to be loaned to local projects, 
locally instituted, locally planned, 
locally built, and locally managed. 
These loans are fully” repayable, and 
low rents are assured by an annual 
Federal subsidy to keep down the 
rents. 

Mr. Straus met the arguments against 
housing by pointing out that public 
housing does wipe out slums; the law 
provides that new projects must be ac- 
companied by closing or demolition of 
slum housing. The rents are not too 
high for slum dwellers; rents are as low 
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as, or lower than, slum rents, and all 


housing project tenants are taken from. 


the lowest income third. The costs of 
public housing are-not too high; the 
cost is less than $80 a year per family 
rehoused. Public housing does not dis- 
courage private building; private con- 
struction has increased along with 
public housing, as is shown by the num- 
ber of houses built: 
Years Public Houses Privately Built 
7,000 340,000 


1938 
1939 57,000 408,000 
1940 61,000 465,000 


Teachers can help students, said Mr. 
Straus, to understand what public hous- 
ing means, the facts about it, the weak- 
nesses that need improvement, and to 
_help meet the fallacious arguments 

leveled against it. 

The new president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is Dr. 
Fremont P. Wirth of Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. 
Roy Price of Syracuse University and 
Allen W. King of Cleveland, Ohio, were 
chosen as Vice-Presidents. The National 
Council will meet at Thanksgiving, 
1941, at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Hawaiian Statehood (P. 5) 
For American History 

None of our students (and few of 
our teachers) remembers when a state 
was last admitted to the Union. This 
article has double interest in that it 
offers an opportunity to see how a state 
becomes one, and to study the “Para- 
dise of the Pacific.” 

From a study of the article and the 
history and problems texts, have the 
class outline the steps to be taken in 
the organization of a state. How many 
of these steps have alregdy been taken 
by Hawaii? How many need to be 
taken before statehood is achieved? 

From a study of this article, what 
would be some of the decisions to be 
made before admitting Hawaii? Have 
we made a state of any territory which 
is separated from the rest of the United 
States? Would Alaska be considered 
separated? Should there be any pre- 
determined proportion of native-born 
population? Should we admit lands con- 
taining groups who themselves could 
not become citizens? 

Weigh the arguments for the admis- 
sion of Hawaii with those for the ad- 
mission of Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Philippines (if they 
should request it). 

Let the class form itself into the Na- 
tional Legislature. What arguments 
would be advanced by the different 
sections? Let the class vote on the 
proposition. 


For Economics and Modern Problems 


Investigate the problems: What effect 
has a two-crop economy upon the Ha- 
waiian Islands? Should the National 
Labor Relations Act be applied to 
Hawaii as it is applied in the States? 
What is the effect on cencentration of 
land and industrial wealth in the hands 
of five large companies upon the resi- 
dents of the islands? 


For World History 

The story of Hawaii could be made 
a part of a survey of our Pacific pos- 
sessions. On an outline map of the Pa- 
cific show our territories, protectorates, 
and other possessions. Have a commit- 
tee tell about each group. The reports 
might be organized as a trip to Manila 
on the China Clipper (having the pas- 
sengers describe what they “saw”) or 
as a naval “tour of inspection” (having 
the “officers” tell about the use of the is- 
land in defense and about the land and 
the people). The materials of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine might be 
be used to advantage. 


John Marshall (P. 15) 
For American History 

This article is of double interest: 
because of our interest in recent years 
in the powers of the Supreme Court, 
and because of our interest in the exten- 
sion of Federal power (the national de- 
bate question). 

The class might review the material 
in the text on Marshall and his influence 
on the constitution. How did Marshail 
contribute to the movement to central- 
ize power in the Federal Government? 
How has the movement. gone beyond 
What he anticipated? 

For Civics 

The civics and the American history 
classes might start with the question: 
Where is the Supreme Court given the 
right to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional? Most students will say, 
“In the Constitution.” Let them find 
their error. The article, of course, tells 
the story. Raise the question, if Mar- 
shall put it into the ‘ka of the land, 
should Congress now take it out of the 
Court’s hands? The Reference Shelf of 
October, 1935, Limitation of Power of 
the Supreme Court (H. W. Wilson, 
New York) deals with this issue. Or 
the class might prefer to discuss the 
Roosevelt proposal of 1937, summar- 
ized and discussed in Reorganization of 
the Supreme Court (H. W. Wilson, 
June, 1937). 

At any rate, both classes should read 
and report on Beveridge’s John Mar- 
shall and Corwin’s John Marshall and 
the Constitution. 


Municipal Reform (p. 7) 
This article by Dr. Commager should 


be used as an introduction to the one 


on the city manager plan. After a read. . 


ing of the article discuss these ques- 
tions: 

1. Is city government more corrupt, 
less efficient, and less democratic than 
state and national government? 

2. Are people willing to throw out 
crooked politicians but not crooked 
business? 

3. Do reform administrations in city 
governments solve the municipal prob- 
lem? 

4, What are some of the proposed 
solutions to the municipal problem? 

5. Which of these proposed solutions 
should the class study intensively? 


A Day With a 
City Manager (P. 8) 
Civics and Modern Problems 

What form of city government is 
there in your municipality (or the one 
nearest you)? How long have you had 
it? Has there been any demand for the 
commission plan or the city manager 
plan of government? 

These questions might introduce a 
study of the forms of city government. 
The civics (or problems) text will have 
rather a full discussion of the various 
forms, but you will not find: as interest- 
ing a picture as is given in this article. 
How does this article add to one’s 
knowledge and appreciation of the city 
manager plan? Have the students bring 
out the advantages of the city manager 
plan as shown in the article. Where is 
the manager’s special knowledge put to 
use as it would not be if he were an 
alderman or a councilman? What co-or- 
dination did the city manager effect in 
this day? Why could not a mayor have 
done the same thing? 

Have a student report on “The City 
Manager Plan Passes its ‘Exams’ ” in 
the National Municipal Review of July, 
1940, or, better still, have a group re- 
port on the study of which this is a 
summary: City Manager Government 
in the United States; A Review After 
Twenty-Five Years (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1940). 

From these studies and a discussion 
of the chart on page 10, consider 
whether your city should have (or 
should not have) the city manager plan. 
A panel discussion or a debate might be 
held on the question. 

Whatever your municipal gover- 
ment, use this as an ‘opportunity to 
study it. Your local group of the 
League of Women Voters has recently 
studied your municipal. and county gov- 
ernments, and their information will 

rove valuable. The data may be veti- 
ed or supplied (where missing) o 
extended. Have the class construct 4 
chart of your municipal government, 
placing the names of the incumbents 
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upon the chart in D sca (so corrections 
can be made easily). The members of 
the class might arrange to interview 
some of ‘the city officers on the prob- 
lems faced in their work. The class 
might wish to have a series of stories 
cn: “A Day in the Life of a 

(Director of Streets, Health Commis- 
sioner, Mayor, Alderman, Building In- 


spector, ete. ye 


Canada (P. 11) 
For World History ‘ 
The story of Canada may be ap- 
proached in a number of ways: directly, 
as a study of a neighbor, as a dra- 
matic illustration of the meron ge which 
have taken place in the British Empire, 
or as a part of the American policy of 
hemisphere solidarity. 
Many of your students may have 
visited- Canada. Those who entered at 


extent have we started what Canada is 
doing? What would it mean for us if 
we carried out their taxation plan and 
expenditure control? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story (P. 29) 


To Integrate English and the 
Social Studies 


This story, like Sally Benson’s The 
Trojan War (Schol., Nov. 4) has mod- 
ern implications. It shows the mental 
and moral dilemmas forced upon free 
men who are living in a time of tyr- 
anny. It also shows clearly how any 
man who is completely honest cannot 
live in such times without getting into 
difficulties. 

Tell students that, as Sally Benson’s 
story was a story of physical action, this 


of historical fiction. It is not really his- 
torical, since it discusses problems so 
eternal that they are timely to us to- 
day. It is not really fiction, either, be- 
cause it is based in part on actual peo- 
ple who lived, and in part on scholarly 
research into the times it discusses. It 
is a long-range, clear-sighted look at 
an episode, which, being passed, can 
be discussed with serenity. 
If students complain that the style 
is confusing, say that it is merely com- 
pact, not muddled, and that careful 
reading will make it perfectly plain. 
Point out: some of the precise descrip- 
tions—the play burning on the embers, 
Socrates in his yard, etc. And show 
that, in spite of its scholarliness, the 
story is told casually, as an earnest man 
might tell an experience to a friend. 
For supplementary reading, see 
Mitchison and Crossman,’ Socrates (a 


nt is ; : ‘ : short biography). Any encyclopedia 
Detroit and left at Niagara Falls (or is @ story of mental action. It shows , ography y yop 
' had sce veal ) ee make : small ae men’s minds meeting shock and chang- will contajn ‘the wowre material for 
: i bution, but those who have been to the ing under the impact. Two important @ general biographical background of 
ce wheat fields, to Quebec, up the Sague- things happen in it: a poet burns his Socrates and Plato—the heroes: of the 
- nay, to the Gaspé, can give the class pray par nsec ee ‘ wii 

more. Some students should be as- Pvosopher is senten OD Cea. OU . 
a signed to the National Geographics and oth these things happen because of al at MP. 31) 
aie to Bowman’s The New World as well mental and moral development — be- ‘s : 
vial as MacCormac’s book and the article in. cause of thoughts and discussions and For All English Classes 
aisle. the November Fortune. What do these more thoughts. : You can make an exciting little drama 
ticle give us about the resources of Canada? Good lead questions for discussion: 4 ¢ thi by reading it aloud in class. Se- 
pe Why is our northern neighbor the gran- “What would happen to*Socrates it he lect .students to play the roles of the 
city ary ‘and the arsenal of Britain? were living in modern Germany?” “In following: Jim, Miss Baker, James E. 
bring The subject of the people of Canada present-day Poland? In England dur- Rossell, sf a narrator to read the parts 
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should be given attention. What were 
their origins? What have been their 
problems: domestic as well as those 
relating to the United States and to the 
British Empire? What have been their 
attitudes toward other nations? How 
have they responded in a fashion simi- 
lar to our own in some matters (inde- 
pendence, tariff, defense, Japanese ex- 
clusion, ete.)P Why have they kept their 


ing the present war?” “In England dur- 
ing the last war?” “Derkylos, the ‘T’ of 
the story, had a confused mind because 
he had passed through one crisis and 
does not come fresh and unprejudiced 
to another. Are there any men who are 
in the same dilemma today?” “Aris- 
tocles’s play was not based upon experi- 
ence or careful thought. It was written 
when he was ‘Inspired, filled with a 
God.’ Should one deai with political 


outside the quotation marks. Keep the 
reading informal, and pause frequently 
for questions and discussion. 

As an outside assignment, ask stu- 
dents to select one of the branches dis- 
cussed as a possible field for himself, 
and to write a paragraph or two telling 
why the field interests him. On the fol- 
lowing day, read the better papers, and 
discuss with their authors the degree of 


uly, allegiance to the Crown? : af By importance which present training in 
: gi The story’ of the British Empire subjects on such a basis? What mod- English has in citioae him for his 
is’ should be discussed: the colonial stage, ¢m figure gives ‘inspired orders?” chosen job. 

ment the dominion stage, the (almost) inde- “Who would make the better leader of A good long-term project: Keeping 
After pendent stage. How have other British 4 nation: a man who came to ‘inspired notebooks of clippings from newspapers 


ublic 


dominions responded to. Britain’s re- 
quests? Is there any relation between 


judgments (a man like the young Aris- 
tocles), or a man who examined all 


and magazines giving information re- 
garding the new branches of occupation 


ssion this problem and that posed by Streit sides and inted out all flaws in every =, the Defense Program. 
sider (see Social Studies Signposts)? situation (a man like Socrates)? 

(or — has Canada’s involvement in iis NiaBias Ctlidisrs Claséas Jean Sibelius (P. 17) 
plan. the war affected American foreign pol- For Modern Literature and 
ht be icy? Study the maps in the September, This story is a little more difficult Creative Writing Classes 
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1940, Fortune, in this regard. What is 
the effect upon tis of the absence of a 
northern defense line? Does this mean 
that the northern and coastal bound- 
aries of Canada are our frontiers of 
defense? What will be the effect upon 
our country if Canada become the seat 
of government of the British Empire? 
The references in the article to the 
methods of financing the war should be 
interesting in the light of our own 
methods of paying for defense. To what 


than most stories published in Scho- 
lastic, but a careful study of it will yield 
very valuable fruit. Ask students to read 
it outside of class, and to come ready 
to ask questions next day. 

After questions, answers, and discus- 
sions, read the story through again, 
aloud, pointing out the likenesses be- 
tween Aristocles’s time and our own. 
(See above.) 

Explain to the class that this is a 
goéd example of a very valuable type 


You may assign this merely as a read- 
ing piece—a pleasant introduction to the 
joys of reading biography—or you may 
use it as a basis for an exercise in criti- 
cal writing. For the latter plan, you will 
need a record player and recordings of 
the more immediately appealing Sibel- 
ius works, Finlandia and The Swan of 
Twonela, for example. 

Before opening Scholastic to this ar- 
ticle, play the music to the class, ask- 
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ing them to listen and dream to it; make 
sure they do not feel that they will be 
called upon after the performance for 
brilliant comment. Then read the essay 
aloud, stopping to explain any unknown 
terms, and closing the class with a dis- 
cussion. A good lead question: “Do you 
think Sibelius would have made a good 
lawyer?” 

Next day, play the music again, ask- 
ing students to listen more carefully 
and to make brief notes of whatever 
thoughts or images come into their 
minds. Tell them that these notes are 
for their own use and will not be col- 
lected. Assign as the subject of an 
essay, to be written in class or at home, 
“Things I Thought While Listening to 
Sibelius.” Read the best essays aloud in 
class. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 


Before reading this week’s P 
Corner in class, read aloud the two 
poems quoted (“She dwelt among the 





The moment you open the welcoming door 
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double. 
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untrodden ways” and “Ask not the 
cause why spring.”) Read both 

ms through slowly, twice, and then 
ask the class to vote by hands as to 
which of these two love poems they 
prefer. 

Question defenders of the Words- 
worth poem about the reasons for their 
choice. Stage a discussion, and bring 
out the fact that all of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, like this lyric, is simple, direct, 
written in words that any person who 
knows English can understand. Point 
out that, after Pope and den, with 
their involved lines and subtle wit, this 
is something new in poetry. Spend the 
rest of the period reading other Words- 
worth poems to illustrate your meaning. 
The lovely and immediately appealing 
sonnet “Desideria” should not omit- 
ted. 

As an outside assignment, ask each 
student to select some phase of nature 
in which he, himself, has an interest— 


flowers, rivers, lakes, trees, stars, the 


sky, the grass, the earth from which 
grass grows, rocks, the sun. Then give 
them a week’s time to collect a little 
anthology of lines or phrases trom 
Wordsworth, describing their subject. 
Reading these lists in class will empha- 
size Wordsworth’s interest in nature, 
and will give rise to some interesting 
discussions about the comparative 
beauties of the lines. 


Danger: Words at Work (P. 23) 
For Language Classes 


Miss Hovious, as usual, adds her own 
ingenious tests to this article—ready for 
you to use in class at once. The use 
will be more effective if each student 
has his own dictionary. 

In addition, may we suggest the fol- 
lowing follow-up work: Let each stu- 
dent write on a slip of paper the word, 
or words, that have given him the most 
trouble. As an outside assignment, ask 
that these words be found in the dic- 
tionary and that everything the diction- 
ary says about them be copied out in 
full. Next day, ask students to give 
oral reports on their words. Keep it 
chatty—permit them to tell their “em- 
barrassing moments,” and, if the dis- 
cussion grows stiff, tell one of your own. 


The Lady or the 
Elephant? (P. 19) 


To Motivate Reading 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Stock the classroom library table with 
as many solid travel books as the li- 
brarian has on hand, and decorate the 
bulletin board with pages from The 
National Geographic, Asia, Travel, and 
other iodicals of this sort. Tell the 
class that the present war situation has 
cut travel and the travel industries” to 


a minimum. Add that most ame 
and intelligent people will dream 
traveling, even though they 


travel at the minute, and that 

tood for wanderlust is travel books. 
Read the Osa Johnson excerpt 

to the class. If students show unusua 

interest, choose other stimulating 

ages from I Married Adventure, and 

read these, too. Then lead the class into 


q : 
could take a trip to any point in the 
world, say, ten years from now, where 
would you like to go?” As the replies 
come up, suggest ks which deal 
with the lands mentioned. Leave fifteen 
minutes at the end of the period for 
browsing. Offer extra credit to students 
who will read one of the travel books 
through and report on it orally in class, 


The Round Table (P. 26) 


Here are more ballads—a humorous 
one to tempt the hearty souls in your 
class, and a simple, lyric one to set the 
dreamers to work. For motivation, use 
the fact that ballads will be welcome in 
Scholastic Awards and that there aren't 
so many weeks between today and the 
deadline. 

An interesting long-term project 
would be the cooperative writing of a 
ballad about some memorable school 
incident by the entire class. All stu- 
dents who wished might make sugges- 
tions as to the incident from the aa 
the final decision should be made by 
vote. A Narrator’s Committee of three 
could outline the story in prose and 
assign sections of it to groups of three 
or four students. When the writin 
is done, a Critic’s Committee co 
smooth out the style, add necessary link- 
ing passages, etc. The final product, 
provided it’s an amusing and lively one, & 
could be passed along to the speech | 
class and ultimately presented in as- 
sembly. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (pp. 2-4) 


The cartoon in PM on Sunday, No- 
vember 24, showed a skirted soldier in 
Greece lighting a match fastened to the 
“boot” of southern Italy, and was en- 
titled, “The Hot Foot”. What events of 
the preceding week did this refer to? 

A cartoon showed Hitler looking at 
the shadow of an American “flying 
fortress”, and was entitled, “Comin 
Events Cast Their Shadows Before’. 
a9 happened to make this meaning- 

? 


Elmer Davis, on WABC, said Hitler 
is like a sales — lining up his. 
branch managers before a big cam: 


pete ink salen. menemiee Sears 


up? Which are not? Where will 


the “big campaign” be? 
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By Carol Hovious 


S LONG as you keep words 
A safely tucked away in a dic- 

tionary, they're perfectly harm- 
less. But the minute you take them 
out and put them to werk for you, 
they're as slippery as eels and as dan- 
gerous as dynamite. The tricky ways 


of words have caused a great deal of . 


trouble and confusion in this world. 
For one thing, words often have 
several different meanings. 

Once a college professor was 
sleepily reading a set of examination 
papers. Suddenly he sat upright, 
blinked, and reread a senténce on 
one of the papers. The sentence just 
didn’t make sense, and yet there it 
was: “The American and French 
revolutions wrote rude letters to 
each other.” 

So puzzled was the protessor that 
next day he sent for the girl who had 
written the paper. “That's just what 
you said in lecture the other day,” 
she defended herself hotly. “Tll show 
you.” And she flipped open her note- 
book to the place where she had 
written, “The American and French 
revolutions corresponded roughly.” 

Of course, a tricky word was the 
trouble-maker. Correspond can mean 
two things: to write a letter or to be 
alike. The girl, not knowing she had 
a slippery word, had misinterpreted 
the professor’s meaning. 

Peculiar is another of those words 
with more than one meaning, and it 
tuned out to be Willie’s undoing. 
Said the teacher, “Willie, can you 
hame an animal i 
North Pole?” Privately, Willie 
thought the question a little silly, but 
he was willing to try an answer. 


(253 words to end of this column) 
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“Well,” he said doubtfully, “you’d 
expect to find a polar bear at the 
North Pole, but an elephant would 
be peculiar there.” The teacher and 
Willie were both right. An elephant 
would be peculiar—that is, strange or 
unusual—at the North Pole. But a 
polar bear would be peculiar to the 
North Pole, too, because peculiar 
also means “found only at.” 

When you meet a familiar word 
with an unfamiliar meaning, you can 
sometimes figure out what the word 
must mean just from the way it is 
used in the sentence. But be carefull 
Guessing is always dangerous. Sup- 
pose you met the line, “And doth not 
Brutus bootless kneel.” You might 
imagine Brutus kneeling erithout ‘hs 
boots on. But fancy a_ barefoot 
Brutus! As it happens, the word 
bootless means “useless,” and the 
sentence says that it did Brutus no 
good to kneel. 

Sometimes looking a word up in 
the dictionary is almost as dangerous 
as guessing at its meaning. The first 
definition you see may not be the 
one tg want. In fact, the chances 
are that it will not be. Many dic- 
tionaries place the old-fashioned 
meanings of a word first and get 
down to modern meanings only at 
the very end of the list. Besides, 
words have special meanings. For 
example, if you say something is not 
your fault, Fy mean that you are 
not responsible. But to a geologist a 
fault is a crack in the earth’s surface, 
to the hunter a lost scent, to the 
tennis player a ball that lands in the 
wrong place. Luckily, the dictionary 
pos” labels a word so that you 


(822 words to end of this column) 
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know when you come to a special 
meaning. Naut., for example, stands 
for “nautical,” Med. for “medicine,” 
and so on. 

So much for words that have sev- 
eral different meanings. But how 
about different words that have the 
same, or almost the same, meaning? 
Ah, there you have tricky words at 
their most dangerous. A salesgirl 
asks a customer if she wants a cheap 
dress—and out flounces the customer 
in a rage. Had the girl suggested an 
“inexpensive” dress, all would have 
been well. Cheap and inexpensive 
both mean the same thing, really, 
but one word makes enemies and the 
other friends. 


Call a man a coward and he’s 
ready to fight; say that he’s cautious, 
and hel agree. Tell him that he’s 
stingy and you've made an enemy 
for life; say that he’s economical and 
he'll like it. Call a woman extrava- 
gant and she'll be furious; say that 
she’s generous and she'll think you 
are a very discerning person. 

Some words are just naturally 
fighting words; they rub people the 
wrong way. Advertisers are well 
aware of this fact. They do not offer 
“second-hand” furniture for sale. In- 
deed not. But they will be glad to 
provide you with “reconditioned” or 
“repossessed” furniture. Somehow re. 
conditioned and repossessed sound 
so much more genteel than second- 
hand. 


Politicians, too, make use of these 
oily words. A candidate for office is 
quite willing to be liberal or pro- 
gressive, but he always calls his op- 
ponent radical. And you might keep 
a watchful eye on these war com- 
muniqués we hear every day. You 
will notice that the enemy always 
“retreats,” but the home troops “with- 
draw to stronger positions.” The facts 
are the same, but the words create a 
very different reaction in the mind 
ot the hearer or reader. 

How well can you manage dan- 
gerous words? Attached to this ar- 
ticle are two short tests. Perhaps you 
might like to try them. These tests 
may be fun, but they really aren't 
fair tests because you've been fore- 
warned The real test of your ability 
to manage dangerous words is your 
skill in using them in your own 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

(Concluded on next page) 
(876 words to end of this column) 
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TEST I 
Directions: How good are you at 
dealing with words that have several 
different meanings? To find out, you 
might like to give yourself the follow- 
ing test. 


In the test below you will find the 
same word used in two different sen- 
tences. You will probably know what 
the word means in the first sentence. 
But how about the second? If you're 
not sure, use a dictionary until you find 
the meaning that is “just right. 


1, Through the thin walls of the 
shack we could hear the angry voices 
of the men, obviously engaged in a 
heated argument about the dogs. 

Let me summarize for you the 
argument of the book. 


2. For years he had held a clerical 
job in a small wholesale house. 

The man, thin, gaunt, and dishev- 

eled, did not look like a clergyman, 
but he wore a clerical collar. 


8. The prisoners were treated with 
consideration 
For a consideration—a very large 
consideration. | might add—he agreed 
to fly the plane. 


4. Political conventions, although not 
prescribed in the Constitution, have be- 
come an integral part of American 
politics. 

Lily, born in the backwoods where 

she had never so much as seen a 

table napkin, found herself puzzled 

by the social conventions of life on a 

big university campus. 

5. For reasons of economy the fam- 
ily moved to another neighborhood 
where rents were cheaper. 

England recently released figures 
to show that her domestic econom 
has not been seriously affected by the 


war. 


6. Everyone had to write an essay 
on safety. 

I'll essay to do better, but I cannot 
promise. 


7. He was graduated from college 
when he was only fifteen. 
The United States has a graduated 


income tax scale. 


8. Many South American countries 
import machinery from the United 
States. 

Bessie was stunned as she grasped 
the real import of his words. 


9. If you don’t find the article, look 
in the index of the book. 
Retail sales are one index of busi- 
néss conditions. 





INC ry 
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10. A score of frightened people 
huddled in the air-raid shelter. 


She watched him score the. meat 
with a sharp blade. 


TEST O 


Directions: The word sheet probably 
means. bed linen to you, but to the 
sailor it means something quite dif- 


ferent and the geo gives it still 
another meanin F Fortuneaaly, the dic- 
tionary labels sholy ee different 


with abbreviations like Naut. (for 
Nautical) and Geol. (for ). If 
you don’t know what an abbreviation 
stands for, there’s a useful list of ex- 
planations at the front of the dictionary. 
With the of the dictionary can 
you answer the following questions? 


§ Is the word bacon in an expres- 
sion like “bring home the bacon” cor- 
rect for written or conversational use? 
(Hint: You'll have to be som nana of a 
detective to answer this one; you'll have 
to find the right meaning for bacon in 
this sense, then what the abbreviation 
Colloq. stands for and what it means.) 


‘cost a bob,”. 


2. What is the boom of si 


8: In the “This sand: 

pc em 
what country would the word be used? 
In writing or conversation? 


4. What does a mean when 


; he talks about the tail coverts of a bird? 


5. What does culture mean 
biologist? To an anthropologat? 
6. a 

7. In what tienen does g 
pe ea: 
8. To whom—doctor, er, mer- 


chant, thief—would the indolent 
mean “causing little or no pain”? 


9. What organization publishes an 
Index (note the capital I) meaning a 
list of books, the reading of which is 
prohibited or restricted? 


10. Would it be correct today to use 
the word nice to mean “foolish” or 
“silly”? 


to a 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMAS.- 
TER. By Edward Eggleston. 


This goes. back to our pioneer days, 
though the country was pretty well 
settled in the years heed the Civil 
War. But there were pockets of yester- 
day still to be found in what is now 
the Middle West and was then still on 
the frontier. One of these was the back- 
country district where Ralph Hartsock 
fought it out with the lawless element, 
among his pupils and their parents, 
who thought a schoolmaster was a nat- 
ural enemy. 

At first, of course, some of the fight- 
ing was physical. It was always rou 
even after it reached the stage of e- 
bate. The ancient custom of “barring 
out the master” still prevailed. Ralph's 
inborn preference for the side of the 
down-trodden, his determination to 
stand up for the rights of the op- 


ressed, made him unpopular with 
ocal op ressors. But won out 
against this:—the charge brought 


sgninat hm failed he rescued the girl 
he loved, and in general made good. 
Yet it is not an ordin “success a 
or the book, publis in 1876, ose! 
not have se a this time. It is a 
realistic study a backward region, 
told from-a city man’s standpoint :but 
cer te Gane the Soden 





scene is one of the minor classics of 
our literature. You have no doubt read 
it, no ea the olan but 
you might <r, and see what 
the beginnings were of the school sys- 


tem we now oa 


APRILLY WEATHER. By Mar. 
garet Thomson Raymond. 
The books in this column are sup- 

to be “one old, one new” in point 
of publication: this one is so new it has 
scarcely reached the . Yet as 

1 was resting & Lael ing how 

closely it comes to school life as 

we now know it, and in some re- 
spects the high school world is not so 
very different from what it was when 

I was one of its citizens. This is a “jun- 

ior novel”; it takes place inside the first 

two years of a high school not far from 

Philadelphia. The heroine leaves at the 

close of the book to take the next two 

years at Friends’ Academy and prepare 
there for Bryn Mawr, which figures in 
several chapters. So many high school 


stories have devoted themselves to crit- 
ee of sport and social 
t it is reassuring to get such 


a cepa he tps a MIR tings going 
on with so little real friction. I do not 
often suggest teen-age books for this 
column, and Sharon Cole is starting 
Freshman Year when this one begins, 
but if the book comes your way I wish 


you would see if it doesn’t strike you as 
a good picture of such isthoo! in a 
small 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


“another year!—another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown! 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone, 
The last that dare to struggle with the 

Foe.” «! 


F THE word month were substi- 

tuted for year in this poem, it 

would be easy to believe that an 
Englishman had just written it. An 
Englishman wrote it in 1806. 

William Wordsworth had been a 
student in Cambridge when the 
French Revolution began. As soon as 
he was graduated he went to France, 
for he shared with many others the 
dream of a world without kings, 
classes or special privileges. But by 
1806 France and most of Europe had 
fallen under the domination of Na- 
poleon. And what of Wordsworth? 
Although he still felt the struggle 
against tyranny keenly, as this and 
many other poems show, he had be- 
come more absorbed in a battle for 
another phase of liberty. He had be- 
come the poet who, more than any 
other, should free literature from the 
shackles of classicism and give dig- 
nity to the ideals and emotions of 
ordinary people. 

He would continue, but more con- 
sciously, the work of Burns, who had 
died young. Wordsworth intended to 
reveal the beauty and pathos in the 
lives of the people around him, the 
power of their simple and natural 
language for expressing genuine 
emotion. Above all, he would write 
of nature, describing it exactly and 
lovingly as he had known it in his 
boyhood among the lonely hills and” 
clear streams of the Lake District. 
People were happiest who lived in 
closest communion with nature. 
With his sister Dorothy he returned 
to the Lake District and lived there 
most of his life. 

To appreciate the novelty of his 
simple, sensitive, and natural poetry 
about real people in a real world, we 
have only to compare such a poem 
as this one with the stanza from 
classic poetry that follows it. 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and tew could 
know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me! 


Song to a Fair Young Lady 
Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 
pin warbling birds forget to sing, 

And winter storms invert the year: 
Chloris is gone;. and fate provides 
To make it Spring where she resides. 


Nevertheless, because of Words- 
worth’s influence, the language of 
poetry has been closer to that of 
speech ever since. Only occasionally 
do such words as e’en and o’er and 
‘cool sequester'd vale remind us that 
the ghost of classicism stil] hovers 
near. 

So intent was. Wordsworth on 
shocking literary Europe out of its 
artificiality that some of his poetry is 
absurdly commonplace. For this rea- 
son he is sometimes ridiculed. At his 
greatest, however, he opens our eyes 
to both the inner and the outer 
beauty of the world as few poets 
have ever done. 

I have room to quote only a few 
of his poems, but you will find many 
of the loveliest ones in The Golden 
Treasury. I hope that despite its dis- 
couraging title you will read The 
Education of Nature, from which the 
following stanza is quoted: 

“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward 

round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.” 


If you like to skate you will enjoy 
these lines: 
“It was a time of rapture! Clear and 
loud 


The village clock tolled six—I wheeled 
about, 


That cares not fer his home. All shod 
with steel 


a 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
We hissed along the polished ice, in 


games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase. . . . 
So through the darkness and the cold 
we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Smitten, the precipices; rang loud 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while 
the stars, . 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and 
in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away.” 


The poet who knew nature so in- 
timately wrote one of his best son- 
nets about the city. It is of tragic 
interest to compare the London of 
the present time with this picture 
which Wordsworth saw when he ap- 
proached the city one early morning. 


Upon Westminster Bridge 


Earth has not anything to show more 
fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment 


wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes,” theaters, and 
temples lie 
a unto the fields, and to the sky— 
bright and glittering in the smoke- 
less air. 


Never did sun more beautifully —_ 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at its own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And al] that mighty heart is lying still. 














N the Poetry Corner last week 
you read the story of the ballad 
in English literature. Now see 

the fun one of our witty contributors 

has had with the ballad form. 


The Goal of Good Sir Guy 
A Ballad of the Ice 


The good Sir Guy, he opened an eye; 
anon he opened its mate. 

“Egad,” quoth he, “’tis nine o'clock — 

w early it gets late!” 

He viewed his pane with joy. “Aha! "Tis 
icy! Aye, I see 

“It’s a splendid day for hockey, and the 
game is called for three.” 


Sir Guy was left wing on the “Stars”; 
Sir Gigaboo was right 

A fighter, as you will observe, and fit 
for any fight. 

They'd often put the game on ice by 
working speedy plays 

That won before other knights re- 
covered from their daze. 


The other team, the “Whirlwinds,” was 
led by Count -Kerwhack. 

They made a point of making points 
by hammering attack. 

In fact, the Count was wont to say (a 
trifle boastfully), 

“We'll mow our adversaries down and 
reap the victory!” 


In the light ot such a brilliant match, 
twill not astonish you 

That the seats were crowded by an 
eager throng at half-past two. 

With fur and furbelow above, below 
the skaters’ sheen — 

Gadzooks! I’ve often seen a match, but 
none to match that scene! 


The Duke de Lux sat near the king (In 
passing be it said 

That while his blood was very blue, his 
nose was very red). 

And next the Duke de Bobus with his 
daughters, Maude and Claire, 

Who, while distinctly dark, were both 


considered passing fair. 


Lord Zipp had brought a pot of coals 
to warm him with its glow. 

(It worked too well—to put him out 
they rolled him in the snow.) 

Count Piffle had some doughnuts — but 

hark! that joyful din! 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 





I must break off. The match is on — and 
may the best team win! 


The shimmering sunshine sharply shone 
the shifting scene to show. 

(That seems so slippery, I suggest a 
scansion somewhat slow.) 

The puck shot quick. from stick to 
stick, with b , whizzy whir. 

Quoth old Sir ee | to oe Kerzink, 
“Surpassing passing, Sir!” 

Now Ziz, the Wizard, had a e 
against the good Sir Gu — 

(Who once had caught him wizzing 
Lady Lucy’s lemon pie); 


So he sat his days in silence in his se- . 


cret sunken cell 
= to wiz our hero’s skates and 
spill him with a spell. 


The game wore on; the score was tied, 
yao 

A rus ift Sir Gigaboo, a 
both ak and deft! . ie 

Sir Guy is right before the cage — the 
puck comes flashing by ~ 

A slip —a yell —’tis Ziz’s spell — down 
goes the good Sir Guy! 


But even though he'd lost his feet, our 
hero kept his head. 

The pass was nearly past him, but he 
spied it as it sped; 

E’en as he struck, before the puck with 
pluck he stuck his stick; ~ 

It glanced between Lord Luther’s legs 
— Sir Guy had done the trick! 


There, I'm glad that match is over! I’m 
out of breath, aren’t you? 
Sir Guy, of course, was li 

doubtless was his due, 
Sir Ziz soliloquized as sadly in his cell 
he sat, 
“No more I'll to wiz a who has 
such luck nett ete 
le Carpenter, 15 
Bradford 
Bradford, Vermont 
Miss Dorothy Gates, Teacher 


Closer to the old ballad torm, in 
its simplicity and in its refrain, is 
“A Ballad of Hickory Jim,” by an- 
other v contributor. Like 
the old ballads, it is based on a true 
incident. 

You all remember Hickory Jim; 
So you know this tale is By 


















je ___________ 


He lived in a hut by the side of the road 
Near a bend in the Kickapoo, 
The winding Kickapoo. 


Swarthy of skin was Hickory Jim, 
Tall and straight as an oak. 
Like a hermit he lived in his shelter 
rude 
With apparently no kinfolk, 
By the muddy Kickapoo. 


His dog and his gun were his only 
ny Moarvd 


With them he roamed at will. 
Day after day he spent like this 
In search of game to kill, 

On the of the Kickapoo. 


When im need of bread and other 
supplies, 
Into town did Hickory hie, 
Laden with baskets he’d woven himself 
From the willows that grew nearby, 
On the banks of the Kickapoo. 


Visitors stopped b the side of the road 
To & ede chia 


He himself a of old 
And preached by aie ve them, 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is a pertect scrambie—ot words, 
not eggs. Every word in italics is 
exactly where it shouldn't be. Try to 
round up these run-aways and put 
them where they belong. Key is on 
page 98. 

|. If you aspire to be a composer, 
you must study domination. 

2. This man is a prodigy bent on 
organizing revolt. 

3. The lassitude of Oliver Twist 
makes this story one of Dickens's most 
appealing novels. 

4. Many a small country has tallen 
under the counterpoint of a tyrant 

5. The hunters were protected 
trom the rain by an intricate tent 

6. Unlike many other composers, 
Sibelius did not begin his musical 
career as a Child demagogue 

7. Whenever | visit the tropics, I 
am conscious of a pathos that I never 
feel in the North. 

8. An improvised network of clouds 
stretched across the morning sky. 

¥. To my complete nape I 
missed the train after saying goodbye 
to all my friends. 

10. The fantastic bout proved more 
exciting than the main event. 

11. Unless you are tranquil in vour 
criticism, you may do more harm than 
good. 
12. Jojo, the clown, takes great pride 
in his preliminary make-up. 

13. When a tew men entrench them- 
selves in power, an abashment soon 
develops. 

14. We dritted lazily all day on a 
smooth, discreet sea. 


What Would You Say? 
An Exercise in Practical English 


Jane Hilton wants to earn some 
Christmas money. Last week she ap- 
plied for a job as saleslady at Faber’s 
Toy Store. Here is the interview be- 
tween Jane and the store manager. 

1. Jane: Mr. Hale, I am interested in 
a selling job for the Christmas 
holidays. ’ 

Hate: How much time do you get 

at Christmas, Miss Hilton? 

2. Jane: Well, school closes Decem- 
ber 20, but us seniors get out on 
the eighteenth. 

Hae: Have you ever done any sell- 

ing before 

8 Jane: I done a little selling last suam- 
mer at the women’s bazaar. 

Hate: What kind of goods? 

4. Jane: Kitchen utensils. We had 





every kind of a gadget you could 
imagi 


Hae: Do you think you could sell 
toys? 
5. Jane: Oh, yes. | get along very 
good with childern. 
Hae: By the way, here is a clever 
toy. Do you know what it is? 
6. Jane: It’s a pandra. Oh, it is cun- 
ning! 
Hae: Do you know where the ani- 
mal comes from? 

. Jane: No, I only studied geography 
one year. 

Hate: By the way,*how long did 
you study English? 

. Jane: Oh, I never stopped! Every- 
body takes a special course in 
grammar in their senior year 

Hate: Do you think the course has 
done you much good? 

Jane: I don’t know as it has. But 
we have to take it anyhow. 

Hate: In. my opinion you are 
neglecting one. of the most im- 
— subjects 
um. I’m afraid that I can’t give 
you a job in my store. 

(NOTE: If you don’t know why the 

manager said “No,” turn to page 28.) 





Literary Leads 


MEDALIST 


The American Academy of Arts and — 


Letters has awarded its William Dean 
Howells Medal for Fiction to Ellen Glas- 
“gow, author of Vein of Iron, Barren 
Ground, The Romantic Comedians, and 
many other fine novels. The medal, which 
is awarded every five years for the most 
ee work of American fiction 
published during that” period, has previ- 
0 one to Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
(1925); Willa Cather (1930.); Pearl Buck 
(1935), which speaks pretty well for the 
women novelists of this country. 

Election of four new Academy members 
has also been announced to-fill four of the 
eight vacancies existing in the membership, 
which is limited to fifty. Those four are: 
Carl Sandburg, and biographer; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, poet; Henry Osborn 
Taylor, historian, and Ralph Adams Cram, 
architect and author. 


GOOD GREY POET 


A heroic bronze figure of Walt Whitman, 
with his hat off walt hs whiskers blowing 
in.the breeze, now stands on a high point 
of the nature trail in New York's Bear 
Mountain Park. The t nine-foot statue, 
by Je Davidson, shows the bulky figure of 
one of America’s great poets striding down 
the “long, brown path” he loved. Three 
stanzas of Whitman’s famous “Song of 
the Open Road” have been carved ye a 
granite ledge opposite the statue. e 

was done in Paris and exhibited 
last season at the World’s Fair. 


in the curricu-— 
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Lady, or the Elephant? 
(Concluded from page 20) 
sto a charge by simply yellin 
se cate i. sie: but this 8 
mal, a mtly angered at bein 
taken iy ‘saree er to 4 
either swerved or halted. : 

Martin dodged, doubled, swung 
about, but the beast took every turn 
with him and was gaining fast. True 
tc our pact I kept on grinding; | 
kept screaming too, and my gun- 
bearer stood ready at my side with 
my rifle. Terror then was added to 
terror as the rest of the herd tore 
afte: their leader. One part of my 
brain told me that this would be a 
magnificent picture, the other told 
me that unless | brought the lead 
elephant down, Martin would be 
trampled. I snatched my gun and 
fired. I have wo -ecollection what 
ever of even stopping to take aim - 
and the big animal faltered and fell 
not fifteen feet off to the side from 
where we stood. The rest of the 
herd, startled at seeing their leader 
pitch to the ground, swerved and 
lumbered off. 

Released from the tension and ex- 
citement, I started involuntarily to 
run, fell into a pig hole and Martin 
came and fished me out — covered 
with mud! 


From I Married Adventure, by Osa John- 
son. Reprinted by special permission of 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers. 





PADEREWSKI 

Eighty-year old Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
past ident of Poland, and one of the 
world’s greatest living musicians, has come 
to America. Paderewski, who has _ not 
touched a piano since Poland was invaded, 
told reporters that “The main reason that 
forced me, in spite of my age, to undertake 
this long voyage was the unbearable moral 
atmosphere on the European continent. I 
“7, could not stand it any more. I am 
too old to take an active part in the strug- 
gle, but my age gives me some experience, 
some notion of things, and those I hope tc 
use for the sacred purpose of serving hu- 
manity.” 
MUSTS 

City College in New York has made u 
a list of eighty books that “every clase 

rson should read before he dies.” We 
aven't room to list them all here, but 
ou'll be interested to know thaf the fol- 
jowing American writers are included: Ben- 
jamin Franklin (Autobiography); Edgar 
Allan Poe (Tales); Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Essays); Nathaniel Hawthorne (The 
Scarlet Letter); Herman Melville (Moby 
Dick); Thoreau (Walden); Henry James 
(The Ambassadors ); Mark Twain ( Huckle- 
berry Finn); Walt Whitman (Leaves o} 
Grass); Edith Wharton (Ethan Frome). 








28 Scholastic 
Jean Sibelius 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Spring comes late in the north, and 
Sibelius thinks it takes longer there, too, 
for talent to ripen. Some encourage- 
ment came in the way of a scholarship; 
it was a chance for the young composer 
to travel in other countries, to hear 
other music. 

When he was in Berlin the next win- 
ter on his scholarship, Sibelius did some 
more hard study in counterpoint and 
heard a lot of music. He was out in the 
world for the first time, learning to 
know people and customs of another 
country. He heard for the first time 
some music by a young German com. 
poser, Richard Strauss. He never for- 
got how Strauss looked when he stood 
up to acknowledge the applause. But 
the two were not to become acquainted 
till more than ten years later. Accord- 
ing to the way things happen in this 
amusing si Sibelius was in Ger- 
many, a foreign country to him, when 
he met some Finnish countrymen who 
were to give him the idea of using the 
old myths and legends of Finland in 
his music. It required some time for 
these ideas to be churned up in his 
mind and come out as music, but when 
it happened, it made him famous. 


Acclaimed by Critics 


Returning to his native Finland at 
twenty-five, Sibelius found his country 
in an outburst of patriotic indignation. 
Finland had long been ruled by Russia, 
but now the Russians were beginning 
to interfere too much in the life of the 
country. It was enough to turn the pa- 
triotic Sibelius to a Finnish subject. The 
next year his new symphonic in 
five movements was heard. Ku i 
hero taken from the Finnish national 
epic, the Kalevala, provided both the 
inspiration and the title. Critics: and 
public alike acclaimed *the genius that 
showed in the music. 

Not long after, Sibelius was married. 
The years sped quickly on while he 
com and, in the winters, taught 
in Helsinki. 

When he was thirty-nine, the Finnish 
composer decided to build a house in 
the country. The city of Helsinki was 
no longer a good place for him to com- 
pose. He was too sociable. He could 
not refuse his many invitations. Work 
was interfered with, so he had to 
away. The house he built then is 
one he is still living in. There are lovely 
gardens and tall evergreen trees around 
the house. 


Invitation to America 
Sibelius always liked to hear what 
was being written in music and keep 
tabs on modern ideas. He made fre- 
quent trips to Berlin to hear music. He 


was invited to come to America in 1914; 
not to come, but to a new 
work .for orchestra and to conduct it 
with other compositions of his at a 
Sibelius concert to take place at the 
Norfolk Festival in June. He still has 
loving recollections of his experiences 
in our country. 

He conducted for the Americans his 
tone poem, Finlandia; a honic 
suite, Pohjola’s Daughter; ‘he’ King 
Christian suite; and his new work for 
the occasion, Oceanides. He was pre- 
sented with a great laurel wreath. 
Deems Taylor was there, and said that 
he felt he was in the presence of a 
world genius. 


Awkward Traveling Companion 


The day came when he had to say 
ood-by to his American friends. When 
came downstairs to start off to the 
station, what did he have on his arm 
but his great laurel wreath! It was 
re out to him that it would be a 
ifficult thing to stow away on a train, 
and would prove an awkward traveling 
agp Sag But no! He wanted to take 
it g with him. They made him 
romise that he would return the fol- 
owing year for .a tour of the larger 
towns in America. But alas, that was 
not a good year for making promises. 
By autumn, the World War of 1914 
had begun. Sibelius has never made his 
second visit to America. 

On his fiftieth birthday, Finland pro- 
claimed a national holiday in his honor. 
It happened again on his sixtieth and 
on his seventieth birthdays. Honors 


have been heaped upon him. But this 


came only after years of struggle. 

guar Nm > that he was not a 
child ; glad that he had time 
as a child z have normal experiences 
of childhood. He must remember his 
visits to Uncle Peter as a boy, for Dr. 
Sibelius still thinks that “one should 
really study astronomy daily.” 


Teacher and Friend 


He has been a helpful teacher and 
sincere friend to his pupils at the Con- 
servatory in Helsinki. He has given the 
world seven symphonies and much 
more music besides. There are hopes 
that he has written an Eighth Sym- 

hony which we are yet to hear. 
gh to him Beethoven's music re- 
mains supreme, he thinks that Mozart 
and Mendelssohn were the greatest 
geniuses in writing for orchestra. 

It is said that in his home, Sibelius 

holds conversations with a tiny bird 


which visits him through a ven’ in 
his studio. E day he likes to work 
in his w retreat, and when he 


wants coffee he fires a pistol to summon 
the maid. . 


Dr. Sibelius has two elegantly bound 
nda te detaethe the = 

: origin and 
Notry of he, anaes Coca 
Choral Union, the Norfolk Festivals, 
and remind him of his pleasant visit to 
America. In Finland, Connecticut mus: 


laurel wreath ' survived the journey 
across the sea, and — thirty-six years of 
time. If not, the spirit behind the 
wreath remains: 

Mr. Toscanini the symphonic 
works of Sibelius Heifetz plays hi 
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DEMOCRACY 
g before the 10th annual 


S 


New York Herald Tribune Forum on 
Current Problems recently, Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress said 
that Mobilization against the greatest 
danger that has ever threatened human 

must be 
in America the thing so many men have 
dreamed of and have never seen — de- 


itself — 


“to create 


in action. 


Mr. MacLeish went on to say that the 
work of American writers, artists and 
musicians is a national resource, impor- 
tant enough to be mobilized along with 
men and arms in which case “the Amer- 
ican cause is again the cause of the 
creative human spirit —the cause no 
enemy has ever overcome. Or ever 
will.” You'll remember Mr. MacLeish 
as the author of the two radio plays, 


Fall of the C 
and Air Raid 


(Schol., Nov. 7, 87), 
chol., Nov. 6, ’39.) 





Key to “What Would You Say?” 
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SHORT STORY 








By Naomi Mitchison 
















































The “ugly, bright-eyed, smiling man 
yho was Socrates,” the great Athenian 
philosopher, was born in 469 B.C., when 
the Glory that was Greece was approach- 
ing its peak. During the 70 years of his 
life, this “wisest man in Greece” whose 
passionate love of truth and virtue has 
influenced thinking for 24 centuries, 
wrote nothing himself. His life and his 
teachings have been recorded for us in 
the famous Dialogues of his disciple 
Plato. In this story Plato—known as 
Aristocles, darling of the bright young 
men of Athens,—meets Socrates for the 
first time. 


LL this happened two years 

ago. I wish I knew what was 

going to happen to any of us 
now. 

Aristocles had written a play. It 
was called “Minoa, or the Chosen- 
by-Lot,” because the chorus / were, 
ist of course, the tribute boys 
and maidens from -Athens. I still 
think it was a good play, but not a 
great play as he thought of it then; 
as, in fact, most of us did. A great 
deal of it was the dialogue between 
old Minos, sitting secure on his great 
gold throne outside his great gold 
ge with his head sunk down on 

is shoulders —for Aristocles had 
made us see, and meant to make his 
actors see, just what his picture was 
~and young Theseus with his sharp 
face and thin flickering tunic. That 
Theseus was Aristocles himself of 
course; it seems bound to be so with 
first play. , 

So Theseus attacked tyranny, not 
Violently, with a screaming torrent 
of words and gods’ names, and hot 
well-worn phrases like a demagogue, 
but finely, like the aristocrat he was, 
weaving the ideas into an intricate 
ind delicate mesh of poetry, so that 
no beauty of land or sea or air came 
amiss in his mouth. It was Theseus 
very proud, in a way, of all his 
world-embracing mind—full of the- 
tries worked out and quick percep- 
tions, but very modest in so far as 


“But should not a poet know what he is { 


doing just as much as a stone-cutter?” 


he could regard from the outside 
this tangle of interactions that was 
himself, not daring yet to hope, at 
least never to put into words, his 
own future rule over Athens. Never 
a real Athens. But the real Athens 
was the one thing none of us ever 
saw; we were too young. It is very 
hard to be a citizen of a real city and 
also of the same city in your dream. 
Socrates has been that, though. 

We were all terribly excited about 
the play; we had seen it coming 
hard and solid in his mind out of the 
first vagueness and tag-ends of verse 
and trying-on of new word-forms like 
a fresh way of pinning one’s cloak, 
that started it. We had heard him 
talk about it till it was as real to us 
as it was to him—so I suppose we 
never saw it Clearly and dispassion- 
ately from the outside. But obviously 
he was the only one of us whose 
writing was worth while. We felt it 
represented us all. Each of us had 
come to intellectual birth and life in 
the atmosphere thick and smellin 
with ideas of government. We ha 
seen some of them tried and fail. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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The Chosen-By-Lot 


A Young Poet Meets an Old Philosopher in This Story 
of Ancient Greece, and Becomes a Changed Man 





Eratosthenes is my _ mother's 
brother and at first he had me per- 
suaded that the rule of the Thirty 
was the wisest and best in the world 
as it is, that democracy inevitably 
goes wrong and must be succeeded 
and purified by oligarchy. But after 
I had seen it happening, that theory 
had to go and a new one come in its 
place! And now I don’t think I can 
judge. After all, I have never 
counted as one of the leaders of this 
generation. I am older; I fought in 
the war. But I had got one hurt and 
one hate into my mind during the 
war, hate of our enemies: not Ly- 
sander alone, but the whole of 
Sparta. And afterwards, I couldn't 
just shake myself and think that 
King Pausanias, at least, had been 
amazingly fair in his dealings with 
us, and that one could begin to re- 


_ gard some of the Spartans as friends, 


and change one’s hate over to the 

ople who were hurting Athens 
from the inside. Aristocles could do 
that; he was virgin-minded; he had 
not had his life and love and hate 
tumbled about as I had; he could 
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start fresh on hope for.a new Athens be- 
cause when he grew up things were at 
their blackest, and had to grow better 
afterwards. He couldn't really remem- 
ber the time before. 

It was this fresh-mindedness that one 
loved. It left him free to see things 
clear: clearer than they ever are in fact. 
But some one must have that vision. 
And it gave him the odd sort of strength 
to tighten and tense his standards of 
taste till the most tiny and fantastic dif- 
ferences became worth while. I have 
known ‘very few artists, but I s t 
this must be what is wrong with a 
all, what makes any dealings with them 
so uncomfortable: this too great tension. 
But for the moment at least, Aristocles 
had life and vigor enough to carry it 
through and sweep us off our feet and 
persuade us that he was right. 

As for me, I attached myself so 
firmly to him and his friends all the 
more because I am so much older and 
more worn and tired; I felt they were 
more likely to have the truth than I 
was. Truth is such a very bright mr 
I couldn’t always go as far as they did, 
and I couldn’t always be with them; 
they found me just depressing some- 
times, and when they did I felt them 
feeling it, and merely grew worse. But 
over this play of his I let myself go and 
thought that here at last was the voice 
of our generation beginning to speak 
in a beautiful pattern. 

We didn’t know how it would be re- 
ceived. It was plainly an aristocratic 
play; it might, we though, smell rather 
of all those uncles and grandfathers and 
cousins of ours, who hadn’t after all, 
been tanners or lyre-makers or sausage- 
sellers! The sentiment was democratic 
enough, but somehow it wasn’t the 
same democracy as Thrasybulos and 
his very respectable sib and we 
were afraid that something more like 
that would be needed for the Dionysia. 
We were all prepared ‘to comfort Aris- 
tocles if it was refused by telling him 
how much too fine for the judges it 
was. But at any rate our play got as far 
as being accepted and we rushed off 
with the news to Aristocles, who was 
sitting at home with his headin his 
hands groaning out how bad it was 
and how he knew they'd refuse it at 
once and be perfectly right! 

He gave a party for us all. He got 
most delightfully excited about it and 
eevee and recited great. bits of 
his own choruses standing on the table 
stamping and flinging his arms out. We 
were all a little mad about him and it 
that night. Even I managed to have 

uite a whole mind and belief, and 
thought that this was the beginning of 
a new age of poetry. 

He had been rushing about the city 
all the morning, ordering food and 
flowers — twice too much of everything, 


r 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


Naomi Mitchison, whose stories of 
ancient Greece and Rome have done so 
much to make the people and the life 
of those times come alive for us, once 
wrote “I like history; I like watching it. 
It is like a bunch of grapes swinging in 
the sun, and sometimes the light 
catches one grape and sometimes an- 
other. All I have done is to try to catch 
the light where it struck some special 
place and hold it there and hope not to 
rub too much of the bloom off the 

Mrs. Mitchison was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland (1897). Her father is 
John Scott Haldane, the physiologist; 
her brother, J. B. S. Haldane, the 
famous scientist. She intended to be a 
scientist herself until her studies at 
Oxford were interrupted by the onut- 
break of war in 1914 and her marriage 
to her “best friend,” Richard Mitchison. 
She wasn’t interested in history until 
1920, when she decided to write a play 
with a historical setting and started 
reading Gibbon. In her own words: 
“Read last volume of Gibbon; read vol- 
ume before; read Gibbon backwards, 
volume by volume. Read Mommsen. 
Read Holm’s History of Greece. .. .” 
Out of that absorption have come her 
Black Sparta (from which this story is 
taken), Barbarian Stories, The Corn 
King and the Spring Queen, and many 
others. Her latest book, published last 
year by Stackpole, is Socrates (a short 
biography) written in collaboration with 
Richard Crossman. 





but that was gee his fault, we were 
most of us too pleased to eat —and 
asking re he knew by sight even. 


There was old Aristophanes who was 
usually very kind too; but that night 
he was tired and hadn’t wanted to 
come, only Aristocles had half dragged 
him along; he was grumpy and very 
sleepy and wouldn't sing. There was 
Phaedo and his brother, and every one 
one wanted to see. And there was Soc- 


» this, I knew he used 


~ SHORT STORY 


rates, the stone mason, whom | 


knew then, as one of Aristocles’ 
odd friends 1 bad not made Regd 
mind which way to regard him. Besides 
; to ask people all 
sorts of curious questions, but he had 
never questioned me. I’m not very good 


at anything and I doubt if he ever ¢ ose 
to talk to just dull tangled people. Be. 
sides I thought it was stupid. But Aris- 
tocles was very different. One didn’t 
wonder about any one wanting to ques- 
tion him, or get into the depths of that 
mind of his, shining and tranquil, or 
dark and violent, according to his mood 
of the day, but always his own. 

Phaedo and I were next one another 
and had a great argument about 
poetry; I can't talk about poetry except 
i rg eg near; in some wa 

e stops me feeling I'm making a fool 
of myself. I doi’ aeteanr dy, and now | 
don’t remember a thing about the ar- 
gument, only that we both quoted Aris- 
tocles’ poems to prove our points, and 
then it struck us suddenly how ridicu- 
lous that was, and we began laughing, 
and couldn’t stop laughing on and of 
till all of a pr Am we found it was 
morning, so I suppose we must have 
been half asleep in the middle of it. It 
was very pleasant anyhow. But I did 
not see whom Aristocles had been talk- 
ing to; I mean, later on, when he'd set- 
tled down a little and could talk ration- 
ally; and in the early morning he was 
not there. But seven or eight of us had 
arranged to go back the next afternoon 
and make copies of the play for the 
actors, so I slept till about noon and had 
a bath and then walked over to his 
house. 

We all sat down with our pens sharp- 
ened and our rolls out in front of us 
with the title beautifully written at the 
top and patterns round it — I'd got my 
little sister to do it for me — and the 
names of the characters. He was to 
stand in the middle and read it aloud 
to us; we were going to take turns to 
tell him to read it slower! But he didn't 
come and he didn’t come, and we won- 
dered if he'd suddenly turned shy: for 
sometimes when ing was going 
best, for no reason at all he’d do that. 
Yet we couldn’t think why just now, 
when we were all such lien friends. 

And then he did come and he hadn't 
got the manuscript in his hands as we’ 
all pictured him; he was looking down, 

then he looked at all of us, and he 
seemed to be trying to speak but 
couldn’t. And Phaedo said, “What is 
it?” And he said, “I’ve burnt it,” and 
Phaedo jumped up and said, “You fool, 
you haven't!” And we all jumped up 
and Aristocles went in front of us to 
the next room. And there was a little 
brazier full of charcoal that had mostly 
gone out, because he had done it a0 

(Continued on page 38) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE ..2:.0,., 
INTERESTS THAT POINT TOWARD JOBS 


Helen and Ted! Ail set with note- 
books and pencils, too! 

Heten: We've been investigating 
jobs and vocations, Dr. Mathewson, 
along some of the lines you suggested. 
But a lot of questions came up when 
we tried to find out what kinds of jobs 
we were really interested in. 

Epiror: What are some of your 
questions, Helen? 

Heten: Well, for one thing, there 
are at least two or three people in our 
cass that are interested in so many 
things they really don’t know what they 
are interested in! Now don’t laugh, be- 
cause it’s true! 

Eprror: Of course it’s true, Helen. 
The malady you describe is not uncom- 
mon among boys and girls of high 
school age. As experience grows inter- 
ests begin to crystallize in one or an- 
other direction. 

Tep: You mean they should just drift 
along and let events decide? 

Epttor: They don’t have to. drift 
along. A good talk with a competent 
counsellor would help. Then, too, they 
might try analyzing their interests a 
bit. Here is a brief list that shows, what 
I mean. (See Interest Inventory, bot- 
tom of third column). It’s not easy for 
people to check up on themselves, but 
it's fun to find which of these items ap- 
plies to you, then to see what vocations 
might fit your temperament. Of course, 
it is not complete, by any means, and 
does not cover all the factors you should 
consider. 

HeLen: What are some of these 
other factors, Dr. Mathewson? 

Epiror: Subjects you especially like, 
or dislike, in school are sometimes in- 
dicative. Also the kinds of leisure-time 
activities you most enjoy, projects you 
have carried out that have given you 
most satisfaction — all these may point 
to the vocation you may some day fol- 
low. Of course, it iS practically impos- 
sible to satisfy all one’s interests in any 
one occupation. 

Tep: Suppose I can’t get into a voca- 
tion that suits my real interests? What 
then? 

Eprror: You may find your ‘true 
track eventually, or you may- actually 
cultivate an interest in the job you hap- 
pen to get. 

Tep: That sounds all right, Dr. 
Mathewson, but how do I do it if I 
don’t happen to like my job 

Eprror: Here are a few simple rules: 
1 Make an honest study of your job. 


ee OR: Well, here you are again, 


Ted Smith and Helen Brown, Student Reporters, Get 
The Editor’s Opinions on “Vocational Interests’ 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Don’t fight your job. 


2. See what possibilities it has for self- 
expression. 3. Let yourself go in your 
job; don’t fight it as long as you stay 
in it. 4. Make an “art” of your job; 
make people say: “There’s one person 
at least who really knows his job.” 5. 
Use your leisure-time wisely to get 
those personal satisfactions that your 
daily job may not provide. 

Tep: We've found that a good many 
members of our class are interested in 
vocations like the professions that re- 
quire college training but they all can’t 
go to college. Should they give up their 
interests? 

Eprror: I think that those with real 
interest and first-class ability for ad- 
vanced types of technical or profes- 
sional training ought to have the op- 
portunities they need. Some of these 
will actually make their way anyhow, 
even if they don’t f° to college, be- 
cause they have intelligence and onl. f 
and will use it wherever they find work. 
But I’m not sure that all of the students 
you mention are truly interested in the 

rofessions or technical vocations. I also 
doubt whether all of them would be 
willing or able to undergo the serious 
discipline and training necessary for 
real achievement. Besides, the profes- 
sions are not the happiest jobs in the 
world. Far from it! There are more than 
18,000 occupations in this country, and 
some of the students you mention will 
find, after all, that somewhere in this 
vast assortment they can locate jobs that 
may suit them just as well as profes- 


sional or white collar jobs. Don’t for- 
get that there are many opportunities 
in manufacturing and other fields today 
for boys who have what it takes. 

Tep: Some say that opportunities to 
get ahead are not as good as they used 
to be. 

Eprror: Opportunities are perhaps 
different now from what they were in 
this country, let us say, in 1870. For 
one thing the percentage of our popula- 
tion engaged in manufacturing is much 
higher; that in agriculture considerably 
less. All boys cannot have independent 
businesses, or become foremen, mana- 
gers, superintendents, executives. But 
satisfactions may come in many ways 
other than having a big title to your 
name or a big income tax to pay. Never 
believe that opportunity is dead in this 
country! Our greatest adventures are 
still ahead! But they may not be the 
same kinds of adventures we have 
known in the past. 


Interest Inventory 

I believe I could do my best work 
under the following conditions. In each 
pair, or set, check the one that appeals 
to you most. If you like one as well as 
another, check both. 
—Working with things 
—Working with people 
—Working with ideas, figures 
—Working by myself, independently of 

any group 
—Working with others 
—Working inside 
—Working outside 
—Working with details, facts and figures 
—Making general plans 
—Doing the same thing 
—Having wide variety of work 
—Work requiring swift decisions 
—Work requiring deliberate judgments 
—Assuming responsibility 
—Taking orders : 
—Supervising others * 
—Influencing others 
—Doing the work myself 
—Routine work 
—Meeting new conditions constantly 
—Following directions closely 


‘Using own methods 


—More pay with greater risk and 
discomfort 

—Less pay with more security and 
comfort 
(Adapted from checklist of the Adjust- 

ment Service, N.*Y.) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


12. A Bag of Tricks 


S BUD said, the Ferris family 
A were getting along “like peas 
in a pod” these days! The Fam- 
ily Council had cleared up a lot of 
things. Jinks was now happily situ- 
ated for dates with the dining room, 
a re-covered sofa, and the vic at her 
disposal, leaving the living room, the 
radio, and Raymond Gram Swing to 
Dad. The boys had stopped bicker- 
ing; everybody had stopped nag- 
ging. In fact, they were all finding 
out that they actually liked each 
other. Bud had made a ping-pong 
table to fit over the dining room 
table and there were family tourna- 
ments several nights a week. 
There was also great rivalry be- 
tween the two Cooking Teams. Bud 
and Dave had been so successful 
with their Monday night dinners that 
Jinks and Nonie had decided to take 
ever on Thursday nights. Several 
‘culinary triumphs” had resulted 
from this set-up and, although Bud 
claimed that his barbecued ham- 
burgers were much better than the 
girls’ sissified frankfurters stuffed 
with mashed potatoes, the fact that 
Bud consumed four of the stuffed 


By Gay Head 


tranks at one .sittmg proved they 

weren't exactly distasteful to him. 
Mrs. Ferris said that the kids were 

turning out to be better grocery buy- 


ers than she. They made a study of . 


food values and bought economi- 
cally without sacrificing quality; 
they watched daily specials and 
planned the meals accordingly. At 
the end of the month the ries 
had cost $7 less fhan ihe ‘ood 
budget, which seemed a st 
worthy of celebration. They decid 
to fling a party! 

Bud (18), Jinks (15), and Dave 
(18) were near enough the same age 
to have some of the same fri ; 
but Nonie and her ten-year-olds were 
a problem. Jinks finally solved it by 
offering to give Nonie and three of 
her girl friends a luncheon (“with 
favors and everything”) on Satur- 
day. By clever management, Jinks 
did this for $2, which left $5 for her 
and the boys to spend. 

But what sort of party to have? 
With the amount of food that the 
boys demanded, five dollars wouldn't 
feed more than twenty-five guests; 


and then there was the problem of 



































4 New Party -—— Big Time, small 
cost! 

Giving the guests the glad hand. 

A short-cut introduction. 











—— ed 


space. Even if Mr. and Mrs. Ferris 
and Nonie mt the evening at 
Aunt Nellie’s, as they had offered, a 
small living room and dining room 
didn’t provide much for danc- 
ing; besides, not all of their friends 
liked to dance. 

It was Dave who finally crashed 
through with the. bright idea of a 


Stunt Party. He came home from § 


school one afternoon with the Bi 
News. “I've got it — Stunts!” he cried, 
“I found ‘em in a new book ° in the 
library. It's chock full of swell stuf. 
For instance, Bud and [ could start 
things off by being a dwarf —” 

“A dwarf?” Bud repeated. “Why 
not be all seven of them?” 

“No, no — you see, you're the head, 
legs and feet, and I'm the arms,” 
Dave announced triumphantly. 

“Aw, youre Do right now,” 
Bud said. wee 

But when Dave got around to ex- 
plaining the trick, both Bud and 
Jinks were immediately sold on the 
idea. They each invited seven guests 
and told them to come prepared to 
do a stunt. “But don't let that stop 


“And now,” Jinks said, “I want 
you to meet my great-uncle 
Dopey, who’s visiting us.”’ 


you, if you can’t think up one. Well 
have a reserve supply — just in case,” 
they added. 

There was much plotting and 
planning during the next few days 
and when the guests arrived at the 
Ferrises’ Friday night, they brought 
an odd assortment of props, every: 
thing from brooms to hard-boiled 
eggs. The Ferris boys were nowhere 
in sight, but Jinks greeted everyone 
at front door, her — brothers 

ests as well as her own. 

“Hello, Shoo, come right in,” she 
said ially, when Shoo Warren ar- 
rived. “Oh, and this must be your 
cousin Tina. Hello, Tina. Bud told 


me you were here and we're so glad 


(Concluded on page 34) 


FAN of the stunts mentioned in this story 
taken from Betcha Can't Do It by Alexander Vas 
Renssalaer. D. Appleton-Century Co. 




























‘Bread at every Mea 


was my training rule at college,” 





an Sabin ond 


VASSAR ’39 


At Vassar, the vital energy and skill of charming 
Joanna Bard won recognition for her not only on 
the senior basketball team, but also in badminton, 
tennis, field hockey and swimming. 


79 
ke MOVING! That is the most im- 
portant rule of basketball,” says 
Miss Bard. “Any letdown leaves a wide- 
open opportunity for the opposition to 
pile up baskets. So you carry on—a hard, 
fast pace to the end of the last quarter. 
And the girl with real endurance loves it! 


“For lasting energy—the kind that stays 
with you to the end of the game—our team 
ate bread three times a day. And I advise 
the same rule for girls who want to excel 
in athletics .. . who want to get a lot done 
easily... and feel splendidly energetic! 


“T never get tired of bread—it tastes so 
good! And I know that when I eat it plen- 
tifully, I don’t tire easily ... I have plenty 
of energy for all the things I want to do.” 


* * * 


What bread in her diet does for vivacious 
Miss Bard, it can also do for you. Bread sup- 
plies not only quick energy, but sustained 
energy that lasts for hours. So let bread help 
you avoid fatigue . . . get work done easily ... 
keep up energy for fun . . . for good times! 





Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread is one 
of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
‘bread is nearly 100% digestible. 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 32) 


you could come to our party. Will you 
go upstairs and leave your things in my 
room? It’s the first door to the right. 
And Shoo, put your coat here in the 
downstairs closet along with the other 
boys’, please.” 

Jinks stayed at the door but when 
Tina came downstairs she took them 
both into the living room which was 
full of people. 

“Look, everybody,” she said, “this is 
Tina Warren, Shoo's cousin from Coop- 
erstown. I think you all know Shoo. 
Tina, this is —” she stopped at the ring 
of the doorbell, “— this is everybody, 
she finished with a laugh as she dashed 
to the front door. 

When all the guests had wh pari in 
the living room Jinks moved over to a 
screen in front of the door into the din- 
ing room. “And now,” she said, “I want 
you to meet my great-uncle Dopey 
who’s visiting us!” 

She removed the screen and there 
was what appeared to be a dwarf sit- 


ting on a table backed by curtains! Of 
course, it was really Bud and Dave. 
They were both standing behind the 
curtains. Bud had his arms through the 
legs of a pair of trousers and and 
shoel on tue Saendles herhied a lak sitar 
beard and a funny little on his 


head. Dave, standing behind, had put ' 


his arms around Bud and slipped them 
into a coat turned backwards. He 
worked the dwarfs hands and Bud 
manipulated the legs. 

At first, several people looked: star- 
tled but they burst into laughter when 
the dwarf sang a duet of “Heigh-Ho, 
Heigh-Ho.” Later the dwarf or a 
monologue during which he had a 
rather violent attack of hay fever. 
Dave's attempts to blow Bud’s nose 
were a scream! 

After the boys came out of their dis- 
guise, Bud acted as master of cere- 
monies for the other stunts. He intro- 
duced each with some glov™ 7% 
title: the Wizard of Oz was Mac VW.“ 
who demonstrated how to get a kb. . !- 
boiled egg into a bottle; Houdini II was 
Shoo Warren who took off his vest with- 
out removing his coat; and the Great 





need a helping 


ty 
STRATHMORE 


You'll be amazed at how much help the use of Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards can give you. It's so much easier to do good work on a really fine 
paper .. . and the finished drawing looks so much better on a clean, beauti- 
fully textured background. So, try Strathmore for your next piece of finished 
work ... and notice the improvement. A few extra dollars are always a help, 
too. Remember ‘paper is part of the picture,” so make your drawing for 
Scholastic Awards on a Strathmore Artist Paper or Board. It may mean an 
extra prize for you. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS . . . for the winners in the Art Division of the annual 
Scholastic Awards. These are additional awards, and not a special contest. 
first prizes for the winners of any of the first prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore. 5 
second prizes for the winners of any of the second prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 10 
for the winners of any of the third prizes whose work $ 
was done on Strathmore 5 
for the winners of any honorable mention whose work 
was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. SC-12 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


@- WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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Cardini was M 
at byt 


‘Merritt who amazed 

her head through a 
calling ! were also some sim. 
peeling spleen 
showed how to tie a knot in a handker. 
chief without letting loose either cor. 
ner (by folding her ‘arms before she 
started) and Les Merritt demonstrated 
breaking a° with a dollar bill. The 
one Sam took the 
cookies, though. Sam announced 
“Ladees and gent » 1 am now go. 
ing to perform for ‘you the most stoo- 
pendous trick of the century. Somethin 
you've never seen before and never wi 
see again! Watch carefully now because 
the hand is quicker than the eye. Here 
it pesiere wh 

Sam so a ut from his 
pocket, coma and $elt'ap one ker- 
nel for everyone to see. Then, with a 
flourish of the hand, he popped the nut 
into his mouth and ate it! The joke was 
on — everybody. % 

It was ten-thirty before the stunts 
were over. Then there was ping-pong 
in the dining room and living room, 
while Jinks went to the kitchen to get 
refreshments ready. The two boys bh 
lowed her ; 

“Say!” Bud exclaimed, as he caught 
sight of the big trays of sandwiches, 
cocoa, and brownies that Jinks was fix. 
ing, “but if you want to see some real 
magic, just watch this food disappear!” 

And it did — just like that! 

Next Week: WEEK-END SPECIAL 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ile, care, add, ih, sofi; 
éve, End; ice, Ml; tée, arb, ddd, food, f0dt, 
cube, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; « tal ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
Aristocles , -ris-té-kléz), p. 29. 

Dionysia (di-6-nish-é-4), p. 30. A Greek 
festival in honor of Dionysus (di-i-nt 
sis), the god of nature and wine; @ 
Athens plays were performed at the Dio 
nysia. It is a p noun. 

Eratosthenes ( ér-a-tds-thén-éz), p. 29. 

Hawaii ( ha-wi-é), p. 5. 

Lysander (li-sén-dir), p. 29. The Spartan 

of Athens. of 


né-as), p. M9 


Sibelius, Jean (zhan si-bd-lé-06s ), p. in 
hero. 


to Sparta who 
time ; 


of the democratic 
-end to the rule of 





thé-sis), p. 29. Legendary Greet 
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Fyour HOBBIES 


Make Photographic | 











Christmas Cards 


By Mabel Scacheri 


camera fan begins to think about 
photographic Christmas cards. 
The subjects you choose depend 
partly on your camera. Close-up shots 
of a pine branch with a shiny ball and 
cotton snow and silver bell dangling 
from the branch, for instance, can only 
be made with a rather long focus lens. 
If you have a box camera, just skip 
the close-ups. Choose instead a picture 
of the entrance to your house, a group 
aound the piano singing Christmas 
carols, any fairly large scene which 
shows up well even at the distance you 
must keep between your camera and 
the material when you work with a box 
type, fixed focus camera. 
But if your camera has a variety of 


ee in December every true 


shutter speeds and several stops for the- 


lens, then you can attempt something 
in between the large scene and the 
close-up. For instance, set little brother 
on the floor with a well-stuffed stock- 
ing, and show him merrily pulling out 
a toy horse or a tin horn. 

If you have a long focus lens equip- 
ped to photograph small objects, it is 
really easier to make shots of inanimate 
objects. For instance, get.a sheet of 
music for a Christmas carol, and in 
front of it stand some of those small 
chenille figures from the dime store. 

Better yet, get some dime store 
camels and wise men, arrange them so 
they form a good silhouette, and place 
them out a foot or two from:a plain 
white background. Then shoot the rays 


of a spotlight across this background 


(see top cut). With a portrait attach- 








ment tor your lens, you could even get 
this one with a box camera, set firmly 
on a table so you can give a two or 
three second exposure on fast pan film. 
fry several exposures. Underexposure 
with a silhouette shot is always desir- 
able, since you do not want detail in 
he shadows. 

Close-ups of a cluster of silver Christ- 


mas tree bells or ornaments are more 


difficult, since you want good crisp de- 
tail and texture in such pictures to make 
them look well. Try trick lighting, with 
lamps shining from the sides and not 
from beside the lens straight onto the 
subject matter. 

Those wise men and camels, with a 
full complement of the other figures 
they sell at the five and ten, the Holy 
Family, the angels, the™ shepherds, 
sheep, oxen and so forth, can of course 
be placed in a realistic setting of a 
manger — made with some flat rocks — 
and a desert of sand, and some dime 
store palms (see bottom cut). 
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HI-Y CLUBS 


ey 


Prepared by George B. Corwin, National 
Hi-Y Secretary, National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. 


BUILDING A HOSPITAL 

Some high school boys try to im- 
prove their posture by standing our 
a wall or stretching into all sorts of use- 
less 8 ar Ne imagination. The Hi-Y 
boys of San Francisco are getting 
straight backs, broad chests and strong 
shoulders by being hod carriers! They 
have almost finished the four-room hos- 
pital for the Jones Gulch camp of the 
Y.M.C.A., and what a grand bunch of 
week-ends they had throughout the 
year! Work was started during the sum- 
mer of 1939. This past summer the 
Hi-Y Cooperative Camp carried it to 
near completion, under competent in- 
struction. 

Everybody benefited. The camp has 
a hospital that will be used not only 
by the regular camp boys, but by other 
groups in the city that use the cam 
site. The boys learned skills that will 
raise their Personality Quotient with 
the family or the girl-friend. (Who 
knows, some of them may even end up 
as famous architects, industrial design- 
ers, or building contractors. ) 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
How would you feel if you were liv- 


ing in a foreign country, just learning 
the language, while your father was in 


Left to right: Phyllis Sneli, Marjorie 
Sadler, and Florence Elletson, San Fran- 
cisco Girl Reserves, talk things over 
with Mrs. Harold L. Wright, a member 
of the National Board of Directors. 


Holland, your mother in Berlin, and 
your sister in France—all war refugees? 

Such a boy, age 19, was the 
speaker of the Covert, Kansas Hi-Y 
Clubs at their World Brotherhood meet- 
ing. They arranged for him to speak 
again at the high school assembly the 
next day, to visit classes, and to answer 
questions. This intimate .contact with 
one of the untold thousands of personal 
tragedies growing out of the war made 
these young people all the more sharply 
aware of the need of world. brother- 
hood, a Y.M.C.A. aspiration. 
A PANEL DISCUSSION 

Because they were concerned about 
the future of Democracy, the Hi-Y Club 
of Wellsburg, West Virginia, studied 
materials they had received at their 
training camp and put on a panel dis- 
cussion on “Christian Democracy as the 
Way of Life” at a high school assembly. 
They invited delegations from neighbor- 
ing high schools. 





Girl Reserves 


Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Re. 
serve Secretary, National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tions, 600 Lexington Ave., New York, 


MEET YOUR FELLOW MEMBERS 


Girl. Reserves of Lexington, Ken. 
tucky, want to get acquainted with thet 
fellow members in Y.W.C.A’s of 
South America.’ The girls decided it is 
a good idea to. know something about 
the interests of prospective new friends, 
So — “correspondence” will begin with 
the making and ing of three 
books: one book to about the 
schools of Lexington, another to tell 
about Girl Reserve activities and the 
third to give South American girls a 
idea of what Kentucky is like. 


BRIDGES OF UNDERSTANDING 


Because November is World Fellow. 
ship month in the Y.W.C.A., many Gil 
Reserve clubs have been planning spe- 
cial international programs and have 
been taking in occasions that in- 
clude all Y.W.C.A. members. If your 
club is giving the short play, “The 
Bridge Builder's Dream” which is found 
in “Another Program Book for Girl 
Reserves,” you will be interested to 
know that this same play was given in 
Spanish last November at the Associa- 
cion Cristiana Femenina in Buenos 
Aires, ina. Y.W.C.A. members go 
on building bridges of understanding. 











“ST, DAVID'S LIGHTHOUSE, BERWUDA,” ONE OF A SERIES OF ISLAND PEN-AUD-INK DRAWINGS 
BY WALTER B. GEOGHEGAN, EXECUTED WITH HIGGING INK 





HIGGINS — the ink that 
suits your style and technique 


Uniformity, free flow, true color, are the attributes 
an artist wants in ink. Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have these qualities to the highest degree —and 
for more than 50 years artists, architects and en- 
gineers have found them equally suitable for both 
pen and brush. For Higgins Inks adapt themselves 
to the finest line, the most delicate shading, as well 
as the bold, broad stroke. Pride of craftsmanship 
requires the best materials. 
Demand Higgins and be con- 
fident no better drawing inks 
are made. 


HIGGINS f 


GRAS. M. HIGGINS & 0O,, ING. 
271 SINTH STREET, BROOKLYA, NEW YORE 
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| This is your 


to win National Recognition 














Your Entries 
May Be 
Exhibited in 
the Carnegie 


Galleries! 


opportunity 








Your Work 
May Win a 
Valuable 
Award and 
Scholarship! 


The Famous Carnegie Museum and Art Gallery, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


DON’T MISS THE OPPORTUNITIES 


cHoLASTIC Awarps—America’s most important national com- 
petition for high school students—offers you the opportunity 

not only to win a worthwhile cash prize, or a valuable scholar- . 
ship, but to obtain national recognition of your talent. Entries 
will be judged by leading authorities in the art world, and the 
best work will be exhibited in the famous Carnegie Galleries, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Start now to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
Scholastic Awards. Remember that your entry must be sent to 
arrive in the hands of the jury not later than March 25, 1941.* 
Complete rules are in the October 14, 1940 issue of Scholastic. 
If you do not have a copy, write to Scholastic, 220 E. 42 Street, 
New York City. 


Oil Painting Awards—Prizes for paintings in ofl. 
American Crayon Company Awards — The American 
Crayon Company offers prizes for pictorial work in water color, 
crayons, tempera, charcoal, payons, dry chalk painting, or pastel. 
Also prizes for advertising art. 


Charles M. Higgins & Company Awards — Charles M. 
Higgins & Company, Inc. offers prizes for free-hand drawings 
in drawing inks. Two groups: colored inks and black ink. Also 
prizes for mechanical drawings: (1) Combat plane; (2) All- 
American Soap Box Derby Racer; (3) for best mechanical draw- 
ing in classroom work. Send for folder. 


ie Ameren sg Box Derby Award—The Chevrolet 
otor Company offers special prizes to winners of the Higgins 
Mechanical Drawing me 


Sanford Ink Company Awards-—The Sanford Ink Com- 
pany offers prizes for work in the spatter ink technique. 
Pencil Drawing Awards-—Prizes for pencil drawings. 


C. Howard Hunt Awards—The C. Howard Hunt Pen Com- 
pany offers prizes for work done with a pen. Two groups: for 
ettering and drawing. Also prizes for prints from linoleum blocks. 
Prints Awards-—Prizes for woodcuts, wood engravings, litho- 
graphs, etchings or drypoint prints. 

Fabric Design Awards — Prizes offered for designs using 





R. H. Macy & ComMPaANY RoBERTSON’S 
New York, N. Y. South Bend, Indiana 
For Northern Indiana and 








Co-Sponsors of Local Exhibitions 
* Local exhibitions before the national judging will be held in many parts of the Country. If 
you live in these sections, send your entries ito the local sponsor, and not to Pittsburgh: 


‘ Tue Evansvitte CourigR 


South West Michigan For Southern Indiana Cohoes and Rensselaer 
L. BAMBERGER & Co. MANCHESTER'S THe Wm. H. Brock Co. YOuNKERS 
Newark, N. J. Madison, Wisc. Indianapolis, Indiana Des Moines, Iowa 
For the State of New Jersey For Western Wisconsin For Central Indiana For Polk County 
SacE-ALLEN Co. E. W. Epwarps & Son MEYERs Bros 
Hartford, Conn. Syracuse, N. Y. ’ Springfield, Tl. 
For Connecticut For Onondaga County For Southern Ii 


OFFERED BY SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


tempera, water colors, crayons, painting crayons or any similar 
medium, suitable for development in cotton, rayon or silk. Two 
groups: dress materials and neckties. 


Costume Design Awards-Prizes offered in six separate com- 
petitions for the best designs for girls’ clothes. 


Weldon Roberts Awards — Weldon Roberts Rubber Com- 
pany offers prizes for a billboard design. 


Royal Portable Typewriter Awards — Prizes for counter 
cards advertising Royal Portable Typewriters. 


Sculpture Awards -— Prizes for work in round or relief, 
modelled, carved or cast. Ceramic Sculpture Awards—Prizes for 


kiln-fired work in round or relief. Ceramics Awards—Prizes for - 


kiln-fired objects. Metal Craft Awards—Prizes for: (A) Jewelry; 
(B) Other metal work. 


Industrial Design Awards—Prizes for designs of manufac- 
tured objects in everyday use. 

Strathmore Paper Company Awards -— The Strathmore 
Paper Company offers a supplementary award to winners of 
prizes in any division of Scholastic Awards whose work is done 
on Strathmore Artist Papers or Boards. 


Photography Award—(A) Prizes for amateur photographs. 
Supplementary awards offered by the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., makers of Weston Exposure Meters. (B) Prizes of- 
fered by Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. for pictures taken 
with use of artificial lighting. Supplementary prizes offered by 
the Kalart Company, makers of the Kalart Micromatic Flash. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 


The Student-Achievement Number of Scholastic, May 12, 1941, 
will list all winners of scholarships, prizes and honorable men- 
tions in Scholastic Awards. 


CLOSING DATE: MARCH 25, 1941 


Local exhibits close before this date. Check with the sponsor in 
roe local community. If there is no local sponsor, observe dead- 
ine above. Ship entries to Scholastic Awards Art Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





W. M. Wurrney & Co. 
Albany, New York 
For Albany, Troy, Schenectady, 
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Chosen-By-Lot 


(Continued from page 30) 





hour or two ago, but in a few places it 
was still glowing; he had shoved his 
play into the mouth of it and held it 
there with a stick, because there was 
the grey, quivering burnt roll still keep- 
ing its shape except where the loose 
end had crumpled and crumbled, and 
the hole the stick had made right 
through the middle of it. 

Aristocles didn’t look at it once, but 
the rest of us did, crowding round on 
tiptoes. And suddenly Phaedo said, “I 
can read it still!” 

So one could in a few places because 
the words stood out lightly as they do 
on burnt paper. It wouldn't have been 
any good because no one could have 
touched it without its falling to pieces, 
but Aristocles jumped in among us and 
beat it to pieces with his hands and 
said, “It’s finished! It’s finished! I for- 
bid you to speak of it again!” And he 
ran out of the room like a child. 

The only one of us who dared follow 
him was Phaedo, and after a minute 
or two he came back and said: “Soc- 
rates made him do it! Socrates! They 
began to talk last night and they went 
on all this morning, and Socrates asked 
him if it was worth while, and he 
couldn’t find any reasons, and he is 
never going to write try again!” And 
Phaeds me down pr Dh hl beside 
the brazier and began to cry. 

But the rest of us werent going to 
accept the thing like that. We said it 
came of being too excited the evening 


before and aps not sleeping, and 

were li eet all up Cen 
ike jumping fish, and Socrates was an 
old fool who thought himself clever, 
but now he’d done it once too often and 
what were we going to do about it? 
There wasn’t another copy of the play; 
but Aristocles must have notes some- 
where if only we could get at them in 
time. And each of us tried to remember 
what he could of the play to write down 
at once. 

The play started with a long and 
very beautiful speech by Athene, the 
Stranger-in-Crete he c her, very 
elaborate and intricate and full of the 
ideas in little that were to come out 
through the whole scene of Theseus’ ar- 
gument with Minos. When she was 
gone the chorus of boys and maidens 
in their dark tunics came on, one by 
one, joining in the chorus that was at 
first a whi and then a cry, in a curi- 
ously Prise acu a but delicate enough 
if one had its fine points told over te 
one by Aristocles, as all of us had! — 


“Athens, my aving, 

You dimmed to a shadow 

As we at the starboard 

Knelt gazing how sadly.” 

“And on the waves rockt us 
From chill crests to southern,” 
“They passed us on, mocking 
The nr of a mother.” 

“And death, as you dimmed, was 
The port that grew clearer”; 
“The harsh sea birds skimmed us 
And screamed at us nearing.” 
“The darkness will find me, 

In cold arms enfold me: 

Yet warm in my mind you 

Lie lovely and golden! 





with wonder when you turn 
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But while I was trying to remember, 

I was getting angrier and angrier with 
Socrates, not, I so much that he 
had destroyed the play. but that he 
on that clear mind, 

perhaps cracked the silver mirror of 
ape ne tac eagerness that all the 
gs happened yet to Athens 
and to him, his 4 and hates 
and violent thought, do more than 
momentarily cloud. Perhaps I was 
wrong. I am still not far enough away 
to tell, but it seemed to me that this 
clearness was what I ching to, and the 
only thing that made me hope in the 
muddled, unkind world, and I feared 
and hated Socrates because it looked 
as if he had the power to take it from 


= 


no use either. He won't undo it.” 

I said: “He has done something hate- 
ful. We can’t leave: it.” 

But Phaedo said, “Aristocles thinks 
one word from him better than all the 
years of talk he’s had from us. But the 
worst of it is that very likely he is 
right.” 

He began to think, sitting quiet and 
scratching long lines on his clean roll. 
But most of the rest of us agreed with 
me. We were partly angry, and a great 
deal, I think, jealous. rs 

Finally, I was the one to go. The 
others were afraid, and I don’t wonder 
now; but I was too furious to be afraid 
then, and anyhow I knew almost noth- 
ing about Socrates or the power he 
might get over one’s thoughts. But, for 
Aristocles, I would. have gone if he had 
been a God. I walked straight out of 
the house and down to the Agora; he 
was likely to be there, I knew, on that 
endless business of looking for some 
thing in le’s souls that never 
seemed ‘he thes But nobody had 
seen him. Some one said he was down 
at Piraeus, at Pasion’s, and I thought 
if only he’d keep to these foreigners 
and let us Athenians alone! 

So I rode down to Piraeus as hard 
as I could; it was a windy day and 4 
great deal of dust was blowing = 
towards me, so that my little mare 
I were and with it. There 
was gall I 1d. so much as 4 
bath. Then banker wasn’t even a 
pare and his fool of a clerk was 

ghtened of :ne. It was getting 
by the time I got back, and most ree 
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SHORT STORY 





able le were strolling about in 
~ yates ore sunset pa i 
to think of supper. But 1 co 
think of my friend who had been hurt. 

This time I went to Socrates’ house, 
rather a grubby: little house in the stone- 
masons’ quarter with a lop-sided. vine 
gowing up it and a good many bunches 
ol grapes just formed and very bright 

n. The house itself was painted pink 
and I had to wait a minute or two after 
knocking. One of his children opened, 
anice, dirty snub-nosed little boy, and 
asked if I wanted his father. I said yes. 
So he took me through to the yard 
where the rough blocks stood against 
the walls and tes was alone chip- 
ping a marked line on the square block 
in the middle. 

I don’t remember many things clearly 
and there are very few things that I 
want to remember ns all, - I do re- 
member everything about the ten min- 
utes after this. The little boy looked 
around at me; I think he thought I was 
going to give his father an order for 
some bits of carving. But I jumped past 
him into the yard and said: “Socrates!” 

He turned round. He was wearing an 
old workman’s tunic that left one shoul- 
der bare and half his hairy chest. He 
pointed to another, lower stone, and 
said: “Do sit down.” 

But I said: “I’ve come about the 
play!” 'd meant to say all sorts of thin 
at once to show him how I hated him. 
But one never does. 

And he said: “About Plato?” He al- 
ways called people by their nicknames, 
and gave them himself too; I think it 
was he who gave Aristocles his funny 
name Plato, just because he was so 
broad across the forehead. It was one 
of the silly, rather nice things about 
Socrates that made him as difficult to 
hate as a child. So now: “About Plato?” 

And I nodded, because of course that 
was what I did mean, not really the 
phy. I said: “He has burnt it! It’s your 
ault.” 

But he said; “Are you sure it’s my 
fault? Plato burnt the play himself.” 
“Because you told him it was no 


| good! What right have you to say that 


to a poet, stone-chipper?” 

“But I didn’t tell him it was no good,” 
said Socrates, “I only asked him to con- 
sider it. Did you think it was a good 
play, Derkylos?” 

_ I said, “Yes!” And again I was go- 
Ing to say a lot more, only I stopped. 

“Tell me,” said Socrates, “for I don’t 
know myself, and you seem to, what is 
a good play?” 

But I saw what snares he was layin 
for me, and though in one way I wan’ 
to answer him, badly as I knew I 
should, because, after all, I am not a 


poet, yet that wasn’t really the point; 
I wanted to get back to my friend who 
had beaten ashes of the work he 


had loved to dust under my eyes. So 
I said: “What did he say to that?” 
And Socrates said: “He didn’t know 


either.” 
Now at first I thought he was 
to have found still another foo 


soul, But then I looked at his face and 
his very kind, sad eyes, and it seemed 
to me that he was an old man, and that 
truly he wanted wisdom from people 
and still hoped to find it somewhere. 
And I knew that instead of getting wis- 
dom: from them he got love or hate; 
and if there was anyhow any passing 
on of this wisdom, it was he who gave 
it. And I knew why his mouth was 

entle and his eyes sad. But I did not 
think of it all together like i_.at at once; 
I only stopped Nielog angry with him. 
I said: “I'm not a poet and he is; but 
isn’t it hard to say what is happenin 
when one is inspired, filled with a God? 
For I am sure he has been. Now you 
have taken that away!” 

But Socrates said: “No man has 
power over a God,” and first he frowned 
and then his eyes cleared and he said, 
“When you speak of God, do you know 
what you mean, Derkylos? I think you 
mean, and Plato meant when he said 
the same thing to me, another very 
strong os who is not any God I 
acknowledge. I think this God of yours 
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is also named ignorance. For when 
Plato was full of it he was a little mad. 
But should not a poet know what he is 
doing just as much as a stone-cutter 
does? If the thing he makes is good, his 
suul should be sure and rational and 
clear.and happy, as it is when it has 
knowledge ej any other good.” 

I said: “His soul was like that when 
he finished the play, Socrates.” 

And Socrates said: “Then why, why 
did it fly apart in confusion and doubt 
when I touched it? Madness and ig- 
norance must have been underneath it. 
I only asked him a few questions, Der- 
kylos. I only asked him the things I 
wanted to know so much that I had 
to ask.” 

I said: “He will never be the same 
again, never really happy and looking 
straight forward, never after this! Why 
did you have to touch him, Socrates?” 

So Socrates wiped his chisel on the 
edge of his tunic and laid it and the 
mallet on the top of the block and came 
and sat beside me. He said: “You are 
sad for your friend, Derkylos, because 
you do not truly wish for his good, only 
for your own satifaction in him. But I 
have put desire into him that was not 
there before, because he was easily 
happy; with a new idea of government, 
or a new way of writing a chorus, or 
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some tacile and accidental beauty he 
had found in words which are, in - 
selves, wingless things, lame guides 
from one man’s mind to another's. But 
now he has this desiré, and he will 
never be satisfied with anything that is 
in his power or any man’s pore to do. 
For a little time, the time of striving and 
making, he will be satisfied, but then he 
will see how far the thing falls short of 
his wish, and he will have to start again. 
And the desire will never leave him 
quiet, to be content and, in the mere be- 
ing, to cease from actiou and thought 
and life, and turn. to an image as most 
men turn sooner or later But he will 
have a new God in him now who will 
lead him not blindly and contusedly 
into a maze of words, but with knowl 
edge, and towards no dull and attain 
able goal. So do not be sad any longer. 
Derkylos, because Plato’s sou! will be 
no more calm and ignorant; but do 
yourself take up desire and trouble. And 
I will not say to you: Take happiness 
with it. Because you are a grown man 
and brave, and happiness will seem to 
you a mean thing. But I will say: Take 
desire for knowledge, and life will not 
let you go by.” 

And I remember these things that 
Socrates said to me, and how I became 
giddy with that desire for knowledge 
and more life than he could put into 
a. And I remember I went out of 

is house again with my heart beating 
as though I were in love; and the dusty, 
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narrow street of the stone-masons was 
full of terrific questions and impor- 
tances; and between there and my own 
house there was no single thing I saw 
but was bursting and flaring with its 
content of thoughts and ideas. 

But | cannot hold a God in my soul. 
The desire faded out, however much 
I grasped at it and tried to remember 
not only how it made me think and act, 
but what in its essence it was. When I 
see Socrates he can, if he chooses, give 
it me again, but I cannot keep it. I am 
not like Aristocles and Phaedo; they 
can keep it and let it work in them like 
rooting grain: at least Aristocles can. 
And perhaps if Socrates had not laid 
hands on that untouched soul of his, 
some one or something else must soon 
have come; the thing could not have 
lasted for ever. Whatever had happened 
to him. he would be grown-up now, as 


_ he is 


Socrates is in prison. Nobody really 
wanted him to die. The accusers only 
asked for death so that he might offer 
to go away from Athens or k uiet 
himself. They were trying to do their 
best by Athens, the Athens that is, not 
the Athens that Theseus-Aristocles 
hoped for and wrote about; and they 
wanted to be let alone, to be allowed 
to be satisfied and grow, as he said, 
like images, and not be criticized and 
questioned and jabbed into life again. 
And I understand that, because t 
were trying very hard to govern we 
and forget old hates; they were nearly 
doing it, but that was not enough for 
Socrates. But they did not want to kill 
him. Only he would not help’ himself; 
he would not be serious with them and 
treat them as grown-up, as he treats 
Aristocles now, or any one who has this 
desire of his. Not that I have it. But 
we had made a splendid plan for him 
to escape; we were foing to smuggle 
him out of prison and over the frontier 
to Thebes where we have friends; I was 
going to lend them my horses. We knew 
they would not guard the prison too 
well. But Socrates will not escape. He 
wants to keep the laws of whatever 
Athens it is, his, or Aristocles’, or the 
worthless Athens it seems sometimes to 
be 


Aristocles will keep his desire, but I 
will lose mine because I have always 
been stupid and had an ugly, confused 
mind, and Socrates will not be there to 
_ me. I do not know what Aristocles 


will do or whether he will stay here 
afterwards. I expect I shall stay here 
and grow stupider until I am quite old. 
Very soon the Sacred Ship will have 
come back and the time it gave us will 
be over. And I wonder if Socrates will 
get the wisdom he wants. 


From Black Sparta by Naomi Mitchison, 
copyright, 1928, by Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Inc. 
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Front Cover Photo 
shows Jay C. Groff, 17, a senior 
in Quarryville (Pa.) High School. 
He is a general science student, 
He is shown with @ student type 
sextant used in his trigonometry 
course. His problem when the pic. 
— was pr to find the 

ight of the i 

. readings. The photograph shows 
him sighting for an angle reading. 

The picture was taken by 
George A. Smith, Principal of 
Quarryville High. He used a Kine 
Exakta camera, Zeiss Tessar 2.8 
lens, Eastman Plus X film. The 
picture was taken in afternoon 
sunlight. The aperture was F. 11, 
and the exposure 1/150 second. 
No filter was used. 











The circus strong raan rode out on 
horseback a —— a farmer whose 
great stren gained him a reputa. 
tion. Tho chews: call GU, bie. hors i 
the farmyard and approached the 
farmer. 

“Hey,” he called, “I've heard a lot 
about you, and I thought Id see which 
is the better man.” 

Without answering, the farmer seized 
the intruder, hurled him bodily over the 
fence into the road and returned to his 
work. 

When. the loser had recovered his 
breath the farmer growled, “Got any- 
thing else to say to me?” 

“No,” the circus man panted, “per- 
haps you'll be good enough to throw me 


my horse. 


+ 
One thing 1 have always admired 
about my brother Cecil is his ability to 
bite off more than he can chew, and 
then chew it. 


William C. DeMille 
~ Sluggish 
He: “Dancing is in my blood, you 
know.” 


She: “Then your circulation must be 
bad. It hasn’t reached your feet!” 
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Aloha! Today, that’s as 
familiac a word of greeting here 
at The Lexington as it is in Ha- 
waii—thanks to the opening of 
the Hawaiian Room! Now in its 
fourth year, its popularity has 
become so great that this hotel 


is recognized everywhere as the - 


“Eastern Outpost of Hawaii’’! 
That, you'll agree, is an espe- 
cially high compliment to be 
paid any hotel—and eloquently 
bespeaks truly friendly service to 
all guests . . . whether they stay 
in the palatial Governor’s Suite 
or a minimum-rate $4.00 room. 
Visit the home of the famous 
Hawaiian Room yourself on your 
next trip to New York City! 
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Joy Juice 
Visitor: “You've got a lot of 
man past 100 years old. How 
count for it?” 
Grandpapa: “I ain’t decided yet. I'm 
ing with two or three of them patent 
medicine companies.” 
Yellow Jacket, Fla. Indust. School for Boys, Marianna, Fla. 


e 
Light Meat 
Diner: “Waiter, please close that win- 
dow.” 
Waiter: “Is there a draft, sir?” 
Diner: “No, but it’s the third time my 
steak has blown off the plate.” 


for a 
you ac- 


* 
Other Cheék 
Bob: “I think you have on too much 
rouge.” 
“That's not rouge. I'm just 


Bob: “Then your left cheek is healthier 
than your right.” 
Jeffersonian, Detroit, Mich. 
~ 
Turnabout 


One of the Princeton neighbors of Prof. 
Albert Einstein became concerned because 
her young —— made it a practice to 
go to visit the famed scientist every after- 
noon.’ The mother apologized to Einstein 
for her daughter's constant interruptions of 
his scientific endeavors. 

“Oh, not at all,” Einstein assured her. 
Bim a her visits and we get along very 
well. 

“But what can you and a little 8-year-old 
girl have in common?” 

“A great deal,” Einstein explained. “I 
love the jelly beans she brings me — and 
she loves the way I do her arithmetic les- 
sons.” 

Lyons in N. ¥. Post 











PRIZES 
For Democracy Letters 

If you haven't entered our 
Democracy Letter Contest—($15, 
$10 and $5 prizes), rush to your 
desk and begin at once, because 
December 1, 1940 is the deadline. 
All letters must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight on that date. 

On page 38, in our issue of No- 
vember 4, there’s a full statement 
of the rules. 

We're Waiting 
for your personal questions, too. 
If there’s a question you'd like to 
ask the opposite sex—about dates, 
manners, make-up, conversation, 
anything that puzzles you—now is 
the time to get an answer. Dr. 
George Lawton, who is judging 
the Democracy Letter Contest, is 
also selecting the most interesting 
questions and the best answers ior 
publication in our Readers’ Forum. 

Address all contest entries and 
all “ uestions” to Readers’ 
Forum, Scholastic, 250 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 














To Fill Your 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


To fill your fountain 
pen properly the nib 
and ed should be 


pa etely immersed 
in the ink, to prevent 


air from getting into 
the sac of the pen. 
Wipe excess ink from 
barrel and point with a clean cloth or 
the chamois skin which is, packed 
with all of Sanford’s 4 oz. 25c Penit. 


A good rule to follow when filling 
the pen: after closing the mechanism 
count to seven. This is just the time 
required for a full mid of ink 
to get into the sac of the pen. 
Make your pen a better pen by usin 
Sanford’s Leks. Get a setlle coor 
Also, send for the interesting free 
booklet, “Some Things You Should 
Know About Inks.” Sanford Ink Co., 
116 Wooster St., New York City; 
846 W. Congress St., Chicago. 

















DREAMS COME TRUE! 


Plan NOW to Enter your Art Work in these 
Two Divisions of the Scholastic Competition 
Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: 


RPOVERTISING Awe 


Prizes of $50, $25, $15 and four prizes of 
$4 PRANG Tempera Color Sets for best ex- 
amples of Advertising Art. 
PICTORIAL Awe 

Prizes of $50, $25, $15 and ten fourth prizes 
ppg aa alae inten ona 
SPECIAL AWARD! Prize winning entries 
using TUNED PALET Products will win an 
extra award. 

* Write TODAY for complete contest rules 


and ovr BRAND NEW Folio of “WINNING 
ART IDEAS.” 
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Take Off That Mask 


An Editorial 


HIGH SCHOOL boy we 
heard of wanted to enter a 
contest for the “best essay” on “The 
Origin and Growth of the Ameri- 
can Government.” He was a good 
student in his own line—science. 
But, he said, ‘1 don't know any- 
thing about history and I’m not a 
good enough writer to win.” The 
prizes were tempting, though — $500 
in cash, or a trip to South America. 
So he asked his sister, who was good at history 
and civics, to write it for him, and if his (or 
should it be her?) essay came out first, he would 
split fifty-fifty with her: it would all be in the 
family. Quite naturally she declined. If she was 
good enough to win that contest, she could win 
it for herself. 

But suppose she had. Where's the harm? he 
thought. Lots of kids get friends to write their 
themes for them or accept help from others on 
examinations. He had even seen ads in college 
papers: “Why bother with drudgery? Let us 
write your term papers. Satisfaction guaranteed.” 

As a matter of fact, 80 per cent of a group of 
2,000 students, in answering a questionnaire, ad- 
mitted that they had cheated at some time dur- 
ing their high school careers. And every year or 
so, we discover that some student has tried to 
win honors in the Scholastic Awards by submit- 
ting poems or stories written by professional au- 
thors which, by*some queer reasoning, he imag- 
ines are obscure enough to get by the judges. 
There’s a name for that little scheme. It’s called 
“plagiarism.” 

Far be it from us to preach unctuous sermons 
on the well-worn text, “Virtue is its own reward,” 
or “Honesty is the best policy.” Probably there 
are worse sins than cutting a few corners now 
and then in doing that homework or taking tests. 
“It doesn’t hurt anybody else,” we are likely to 
argue. (Hold on, though. Think that over again. 
If every person in a community conducted him- 
self on that principle in business, or in public 
life, what would happen?) 

But there’s somebody it does hurt. 

What do you want most out of life? That's a 
large order, and we can imagine quite a variety 


of answers. For instance: to make 
the All-American team; to sail the 
seven seas in a steam yacht; to get 
‘elected President of the United 
States; to have your name in lights 
on a Times Square marquee; to fly 
a tri-motored bomber at 350 miles 
an hour; to find a loving mate and 
build a happy home; to run a drug- 
store on Main Street; to write the 
great American novel; to wear that 
chinchilla wrap in Bergdorf’s window; to save 
your country from totalitarian dictatorship; to 
raise the best hogs in Goodhue County; to bring 
Christianity to the Tibetans; to read every book 
in the Public Library; to invent a better machine 
for testing the tensile strength of alloy steels; to 
see the Taj Mahal in moonlight; to lead a name 
band; to lie on a sun-drenched beach with coco- 
nuts all around. Well — write your own ticket. 
Do they have anything in common? Just one 
thing: every last one of them is or will be at- 
tained only by somebody who wants that goal so 
intensely that he is willing to sacrifice other con- 
siderations to get it. It represents his own deep- 
est desires and instincts. It's the key to his whole 
personality. It is he, or she, himself. No one else 
can get it for him. Power, wealth, glory, comfort, 
beauty, accomplishment, friendship, altruism—or 
just the plain, ordinary, durable satisfactions of 
life—come to those whom others ) as be- 
ing unique, independent, single-minded. They 
follow their own bent. They stand on their own 
feet. They are not afraid to be different. 
Remember the robots on the Avenue in 
Eugene O'Neill's “The Hairy Ape”? — smartly 
dressed mechanical dolls wearing masks instead 
of faces, whose every move, thought, and action 
is dictated for them by some one else. When you 
let others do your work, write your themes, an- 
swer.your questions, you're just a masked doll, 
a nobody. Not an atom of improvement comes 
to you. Your own skill, your own knowledge, 
your own power of thought do not increase. 
They actually go backward. If you want to do 
something in this world, you have to be * eo 


beginning now. 
Take off that mask! 
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2. 1 owewT seunve it either! But I said, “Santa, if you only had 
something to help get homework done quickly—” He interrupted, 
“But I have!” And he reached into his pack and pulled out a port- 
able typewriter. A Royal, I knew, because its keyboard was just 
like the standard-sized machines in Daddy’s office. 


4. ment woke up.,.1’d been dozing! But my dream 
gave me a grand idea and I hurried in to tell 
Dad. “Now I know what I want for Christmas, 


Dad—a Royal Portable. It'll help me in school, ‘ 

and you could borrow it for your letters, too.” PO RTABLE 
Daddy laughed, “A fine idea! Tl talk with The Only STANDARD Typewriter 
Mother.” So,.,I can hardly wait till Christmas fm PORTABLE Size 


morning. Wouldn’t you be proud to have a Cities Pig Se 
Royal Portable all your own? #Trade-marks Reg. U. 8. PatcO@, 


; 


3. -THrs RovaL Portanis.“ beamed the jolly little man, “is md 
convenient whem there’s homework or any writing to do. See;1 
has MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control*—everything! With 
comes Royal’s exclusive “Self-Teacher™ that makes typing ea: 
learn. Biss ie. cwen enaaet case, tod A vee ee 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- ’ 


: 
em ee ee ee 
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